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Sir, 


[I seems not a little strange, that the causes which lead to emi- 

ation, and the consequences which may ensue from it, 
should be so imperfectly understood even by some of those whose 
object it is to enlighten and direct public opinion, as well as by 
many otherwise well informed men among the middle classes. 
In-all the discussions that have lately been held regarding the 
Poor-laws of England, an actual, or at least a possible excess of 
population, is admitted without hesitation, and enters indeed in- 
to the question as one of its primary elements. The time is 
long since past, when the prosperity of a nation was measured 
by the number of its people, and when a man who brought a 
large family into existence, though without the means of pro- 
viding for it, was esteemed a benefactor to the State, whose 
claims on the public for encouragement and aid, were held to 
be commensurate with his wants.* Those who cannot reason, 


* ‘Let us,’ said Mr Pitt in 1796, ‘ make relief, in cases where 
‘ there are a number of children, a matter of right and honour, in- 
* stead of a ground of opprobrium and contempt.—Those who have 
‘ enriched their country with a number of children, have a claij up- 
* on its assistance for support. ' 
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or will not listen to reason, feel the absurdity of the old doc. 
trine on this head, in the pressure of the Poor-rate; and yet, 
with singular inconsistency, they cling to their prejudices in 
favour of a population great beyond the means of employing it. 
They would like to see men grow up like mushrooms, and ve- 
getate on the most ungenial spots, without care or culture from 
themselves, who have got possession of all the fertile territory. 

Others, again, who see very well the folly, not to say the inhu- 
manity, of encouraging the growth of a population for whom 
there is not sufficient employment, cannot bear to acknowledge 
that such is the case at present with the population of Britain. 
They cannot but admit that there is sani duties in the coun- 
try,—many working at wages which will not suffice to purchase 
food,—many altogether without employment,—many, even of 
the classes above the very lowest, struggling hard, and often in- 
effectually, to keep themselves from sinking: But then, they say, 
this is all but temporary; trade will revive; and every one be 
employed at good wages, if they will only have patience to wait 
alittle. The causes of this distress, they pretend, were neces- 
sary and unavoidable, arising out of the late war; and will 
cease to operate as soon as there has been time for’ commerce, 
under the kindly influence of peace, to flow in its accustomed 
channels, or in those new ones which it will form for itself 
through every part of the globe. Besides this, whatever may 
be the sufferings of the labouring classes in Britain, it is cer- 
tain, they assure us, that much greater suffering prevails in 
other countries. It would be strange indeed, they think, if men 
could better their condition by leaving their native land, its ens 
vied constitution, its mild and equitable government ;—a nation 
powerful, wealthy, charitable, and, generally speaking, prosper- 
ous beyond any other on the face of the earth. Tq assert that 
it may be for the advantage of either capitalists or artisans, or 
even common labourers, to become citizens of another State, 
seems, in their eyes, litthe short of high treason against their 
own country. 

But with this amor patria, inculcated by appeals to. the ima- 
gination rather than the judgment, other feelings are often min- 
gled by the advocates of party politics. The crime of men 
leaving their own happy country, is mightily aggravated by our 
deep-rooted hatred of the country to which they usually give a 
preference; and this hatred is raised almost to phrensy, when 
we are assailed with reports from a thousand quarters, of the 
success of these emigrants in their new abodes. If they would 
go out quietly, and nobody take any notice of them, and if they 
would write ito letters to their friends here, to put us in mind 
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of them and their new country, we might be content to be rid 
of them, at least of all those whom we really do not know what 
to do with at home. But to be dunned perpetually with the 
cheap government, cheap land, and the rapidly increasing wealth 
and population of the United States, is gall and wormwood to 
those who live and fatten on what is vicious or corrupt, little a$ 
that may be, in our own government. Every one who has read 
the criteques on the cae of Birkbeck, Fearon, and others, 
in the late Numbers of a distinguished Ministerial journal, must 
be satisfied that other sentiments than the love of truth and can 
did discussion guided the reviewer’s pen. 

It is clittaink much to be regretted, that feelings of this de- 
scription, or, what is count unjustifiable, and may be still more 
calamitous to individuals, a delusive picture of Transatlantic hap- 
piness, should mingle in the sober and difficult question of emi- 
gration. Of those who emigrate, the far greater number cer- 
tainly are impelled by want, or the imminent danger of want, 
athome. To such men, a removal to a thinly aieoged country, 
where labour is dear, and good land got almost for nothing, can 
hardly be otherwise than highly eligible; yet many prudential 
considerations, and many feelings of affection for the place of 
their birth, and of apprehension as to their fate during a long 
voyage, and afterwards in a remote, and, to them, almost wn- 
known country, combine to subdue their purpose. These ob- 
stacles are sufficient of themselves, one would think, to confine 
emigration within very narrow limits, even among such of thé 
labouring classes as have the means and the desire of emigrat- 
ing, without fortifying them, by resorting to falsehood and pre- 
judices, such as we have alluded to. Nothing is to be lost, in 
anational point of view, by the emigration of these people ; 
while, if something be gained by America, part of this may be 
transferred back to this country, through the increase of thosé 
wants which this nation alone can supply. If a thousand small 
tenants from the Highlands remove to America, and find them- 
selves so comfortable as to be able, in a few years, to putchasé 
ten thousand pounds worth of our manufactures, we shall cer- 
tainly gain a great deal more by them, in a commercial point 
of view, than if they had remained in misery on their nativé 
hills, But prospects of this kind are too remote to enter intd 
the question, which, in évery individual case, must be determin- 
ed by its owh circumstances; and, with these, justice and hu- 
manity should forbid us to mingle either national antipathies ot 
groundless prejudices. In regard to the diminution of our po- 
pulation, nothing éan be —_ cértain, than that a demand for 
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fresh hands, if those who have emigrated have left a void behind 
them, will speedily raise up an abundant supply. 

By the comparatively small number, whose only object in 
leaving the country is of the nature of a commercial specula- 
tion,—men who can live well at home, but hope to live better 
still beyond the Atlantic, the flattering accounts of recent settlers 
are certainly to be received with great allowances. America, 
as the most recent traveller, Fearon, has observed, is no Ely- 
sium; and as this was what this person was in search of, his 
disappointment seems to have inspired him with disgust at al- 
most every thing he saw in that country. Even Cobbett does not 
advise those who have any capital, to transfer it to a country where 
there are no rotten cane no tithes, and almost no taxes, 
The only public advocate for the ae of men of some 
capital, is Birkbeck ; but it is quite evident that he employs the 
language of his new countrymen very freely, however much he 
objects to it in other cases. When the Americans compare 
Pittsburg to Birmingham, he says it is by a figure which he 
has softened down to ‘ anticipation.’ Now this is just the one 
he makes use of so liberally himself, when he calculates the ad- 
vantages which English farmers would secure by emigrating; 
for he certainly has not himself had any experience of them. 
For some years to come, they must with him be all prospective, 
and may take the colour of any medium through which he may 
choose to view them. On the other hand, there is reason to 
suspect that the real disadvantages and privations to which he 
must submit in the meanwhile, are not a little extenuated. But. 
we shall surely have another little octavo from this gentleman 
ere long. 

When we have allowed for the foolish clamours of ignorant 
or prejudiced writers, on the one hand, and the exaggerations 
of new settlers, who may have some interest in inducing others 
to follow their example, on the other; enough, that cannot well 
be denied, remains to afford materials for a decision on the 
question of emigration. . One or two general truths are of very 
extensive application. Emigration to America is not what emi- 

ation might be to any of the fully peopled States of Europe. 
fi that country, where there will be room for new settlers for 


probably centuries to come, there is no ae that the advan- 


es expected from high wages and cheap land will be mate- 
ially diminished by the number of emigrants. Besides this, if 
it be desirable to seek a foreign country at all, a removal to the 
Continent of Europe, whether with a view to cultivate the soil, 
or to establish new branches of manufacture, is not only more 
ancertain in its success at first, but also, from political causes, 
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much more liable to interruption and defeat afterwards. A few 
individuals, possessed of capital and superior skill, may find 
their account in making the change; but it would never answer 
to a considerable number, and scarcely at all to the labouring 
classes. Independent, therefore, of the language and laws of 
America being nearly the same with those of this country—cir- 
cumstances, no doubt, of great weight in the question, but in- 
applicable to the numerous emigrants from Germany and other 
parts of Europe—these considerations, the almost boundless ex- 
tent of the country, and the little risk there is that any thing 
will occur to interfere with the progress of society, or with indi- 
vidual pursuits, may account for the general preference given to 
that quarter of the globe by those who think it necessary or 
expedient to leave they own country. 

Placing altogether out of view the small proportion of other 
emigrants, it seems impossible to deny, that jabourers, wha 
cannot find employment at home, must gain, by removing to a 
country where a day’s labour and an acre of land fit to grow 
corn are nearly of the same value—a country where a large fa- 
mily is a source of profit instead of being burdensome, and 
where habits of temperance and industry will most certainly in-- 
sure a comfortable independence for old age. That they will 
have to work hard for a few years, and want some of the con- 
veniences which they aided at home, may be very true; but, 
in estimating the result, such objections as these are too trif- 
ling to form any deduction worth notice. ‘To toil hard at home 
upon five shillings a week, or earn twenty, and spend the half 
of it in the conveniences afforded by an ajehouse ;—or to be with- 
out employment altogether, and ahead to depend on the Poor- 
rates, are much more seripus evils. We have at present many 
such cases at-home to engross our pity; and may leave the set- 
tler on the woodlands or prairies of America to his fate, with 
this assurance, that it must be his own fault if he has not a ca- 
bin that he can ¢all his own, and plenty of food for himself and 
family. 

If the emigration of these surplus hands would be infinitely be~. 
neficial to themselves, it can hardly be denied that it is a step that 
should be encouraged on the grounds of policy as well as huma- 
nity, in the present state of this country. Whatever may be the 
cause, it seen)s now quite certain, that there are more able-bodied 
men in the three kingdoms than can procure the means of subsist- 
ence by honest industry. This is eyidently the case ip the ma- 
nufacturing districts; but, though in a less degree perhaps, it 
is uot less certainly the fact, in most of the agricpltural coun- 
ties also, Thg Border and South-western counti¢gs of Scotland 
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are well known to have no manufactures, no large towns, and 
but a very moderate population ; and yet, though the number 
has not been exactly reported, we have no doubt that several 
thousands have left those parts within these five years for Ame- 
rica. But what shall we say of the manufacturing districts, 
those hotbeds of discontent and clamour, even in the best 
times? Have we not seen them visited with extreme distress, 
at very short intervals, during the last ten years or more, and 
at such times ready to become a prey to every unprincipled 
leader, who may think it for his own interest or that of his em- 
ployers, to hurry them into sedition and treason? Surely it 
would be better policy to transport such of these men as wish to 
leave the country to the fertile and unoccupied regions of Up- 
per Canada, than to have recourse to unconstitutional, irritat- 
ing, and expensive measures to restrain or punish them at home. 
This would be no more, in some respects,. than an act of jus- 
tice to those who have not the means themselves. They have 
been called into existence by the manufacturing system; and 
this system, when it becomes no longer profitable to individuals, 
leaves these people to helpless destitution. At this point cer- 
tainly the interference of Government would be salutary. It 
has mdeed been prayed for by many of themselves; and their 
petitions, if not granted to their full extent, have undoubtedly 
not been lost, either upon the Government or the nation. Some 
encouragement or assistance is, we hear, to be given towards 
emigration. It will be well if they do not suffer themselves 
to be hurried into excesses in the meanwhile. With a view 
to prevent this, every writer in the public journals, whether he 
be Whig or Tory, if he be not truly an enemy to his coun- 
try and to the sufferers themselves, will no doubt inculcate 
peace and order, and strive to convince those who are in dan- 
ger of becoming the dupes of a few miscreants, that Govern- 
ment can no more raise their wages to a guinea a week, than 
it can drive back the ocean from our coasts, or raise another 
island from its bosom. 

To object that operative manufacturers are not the most suit- 
able people for sitting down in a wilderness, may be true, but 
is not very conclusive. Labour in the open air, in a healthy 
climate, will restore bodily vigour; and the sentiment of pro- 
perty must raise the spirits, and give energy, perseverance, and, 
in time, all the skill also that the simple operations of a small 
farm require. In the mean time, a family is rising up to take 
their share in their parents’ toils, and in a few years to relieve 
them entirely, with minds and muscles the native growth af 
their new country. 
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I shall conclude these hasty remarks with ene or two obser- 
vations which some recent occurrences and misleading dogmas 
have rendered not altogether superfluous. 

1. Though not an advocate for an increase of population in 
the abstract, or withont reference to the means of its comfort- 
able subsistence, yet I cannot but think, so long as such im- 
mense tracts of good land are unoccupied in our colonies a- 
broad, in British America in particular, that it would be desir- 
able to direct the stream of emigration thither, rather than to 
the United States. If Government afford assistance, as we hope 
will be the case, it were absurd to suppose that they will pay 
the passage of emigrants, and the necessary expenses of settling 
our people in the territory of another state, while there is ab- 
undance of equally eligible situations for them in the British do- 
minions abroad. Canada, as it has been pretended, may not 
be worth the keeping; but, while we do keep it, and have about 
four millions of acres of good land unoccupied in Upper Canada 
alone, it may certainly be advisable to people it, the only way 
in which it can become valuable, rather than people the terri- 
tory of another power. But the proper question is, not so much 
about the value of Canada in a national point of view, as about 
its value in affording employment and subsistence for the sur- 
plus of our home population ; and certainly the soil and climate 
of a great portion of this extensive country are not less favour- 
able to agricultural settlements than any part of the United 
States. Its commercial facilities, infioedl: owing to the waters 
being longer frozen in winter, may not be so great; but, in the 
present case, that is very little to the purpose. 

2. While to remain in the country or to emigrate, should be 
entirely optional to every one, as well as the place. whither, 
there would be nothing unjust or harsh perhaps in requiring 
those who are in the vigour of life, and cannot find sujfficient 
employment here, to labour for themselves in the colonies, in- 
stead of being supported by others in idleness at home. The 
public would have to incur some expense, both in sending them 
out and maintaining them, till they had time to réap their first 
crop; but even this might be in the end better economy than 
supplying their wants from the Poor-rates. We have plenty of 
ships and seamen unemployed. But if the expense altogether 
were to be 50/. a family, half the sum raised annually for the 
poor, or say four millions sterling, would settle eighty thou- 
sahd families in Canada, where each family might have fifty 
acres of good land, free of rent and tithes, and, for a few years 
also, of taxes. Would not the change effect an incalculable 


improvement in their own condition, and-also in that of the’ 


country they leave? If we are ever to look forward to the ab- 
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olition of our Poor-laws, some such measure as this would be 
a necessary and a most unobjectionable preliminary, even though 
it were not carried nearly to this extent. It might thereafter be 
declared, that none but the impotent poor should in future have 
any claim to relief; and then we should never hear again of a man 
in the prime of life drawing 10s. or 15s. a week from the funds 
of other people, nor of Poor-rates being 20s., 30s., and even 
40s. on the pound rent; and very possibly half the crimes that 
stain our criminal records, might disappear along with this mass 
of poverty. It would be our own fault, at any rate, if the evil 
was ever allowed to shoot up again into any thing like its pre- 
sent overwhelming luxuriance. 
In the Jast place, with all these probable ae in view, 
I am far from thinking it ae to drive any of our inde- 
pendent labourers to emigrate, by harsh treatment, even though 
it be such as the law permits, A Highland proprietor, for in- 
stance, though not only entitled by law to dismiss his small te- 
nants, but justified, if not thought worthy of commendation, 
on the principles of political economy, will not escape the re- 
proaches of his own mind, or the indignation of others, if he 
should turn all at once hundreds of innocent families out of 
their little possessions, or set their houses, the endeared abodes 
of their ancestors, who fought and bled for their lord, on fire 
above their heads, We are as willing to admit, that the old 
system of tenancy is unprofitable in this commercial age, as 
those who ring the changes for ever on productive labour, ac- 
cumulation of stock, and excess of population; yet there is such 
a thing as humanity, after all, which will take a deeper hold of 
a good mind than the love of wealth, especially when it is 
strengthened by the recollections of a not yet remote period. 
The common doitios of the families of a Highland clan,—the 
patriarchal power of the chief, and the willing obedience of the 
vassal, and al] the kindly intercourse between them which sprung 
out of the mutual duties of protection and defence, — have 
been strangely forgotten by one of the parties in little more than 
half a century. It is fortunate, for the peace and prosperity of 
the nation, that it is so; and it is wise in those who have suf- 
fered by the change, to submit peaceably, and carry their fru- 
al habits and love of independence to a more genial ene 
Yet let not any one hold himself excused for adopting such se- 
vere measures as we have supposed ; because it is ale that 
his people may at last be gainers by their removal to a new 
country. 
As these reflections are not foreign to the subject of Rural 
Economy, I hope they may find a place in your Journal. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Caution against Scotch Sheep and Oxen for Ploughing. 


SI 

¥: Ir has been my lot to have passed the greater part of my 
life in cities. —About six or seven years ago, I was placed in the 
country, in a situation where I was under the necessity of be- 
coming a farmer; and, amongst the many expensive blunders 
I have made, I warn those who may find themselves in similar 
situations, against Scotch Sheep and Ozen for ploughing. I had 
heard a great deal of the fine flavour of Scotch mutton, and it 
was one of the great luxuries I promised myself in farming. A 
luxury it certainly is; but the price paid for it is such, that I 
aaa sites give up the use of animal food altogether, than ob- 
tain it by such a system of cares and anxieties. Ten times a 
day my men were called off from their work to hunt the Scotch 
sheep out of my own or my = wheat. They crawled 
through hedges where I should have thought a rabbit could 
hardly have found admission; and, where crawling would not 
do, they had recourse to leaping. . Five or six times they all as~ 
sembled in a body, and set out on their return to the North. 
My bailiff took a place in the mail, pursued, and overtook them 
half way to Newcastle. Then it was quite impossible to get 
them fat. They consumed my turnips in winter, and my clover 
in the summer, without any apparent addition to their weight ; 
10 or 12 per cent. always diéd of the rot; and more would have 
perished in the same manner, if they had not been prematurely 
eaten out of the way. 

My ploughing oxen were an equal subject of vexation. They 
had a constant purging upon them, which it was impossible to 
stop. They ate more than twice as much as the same number 
of Sasa They did half as much work as the same number of 
horses. They could not bear hot weather, nor wet weather, 
nor go well down hill. It took five men to shoe an ox. They 
ran against my gate-posts, lay Gown in the cart whenever they 
were tired, and ran away at the sight of a stranger. 

I have now got into a good breed of English sheep, and use- 
ful cart-horses, and am doing very well. I make this statement 
to guard young gentlemen farmers against listening to the per- 
nicious nonsense of brother gentlemen, for whose advice I am at 
least poorer by 300/. or 400/. 
ea Your’s &c. 

. Z. 
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On the Diseases of the Eye of the Horse, and on their Treatment. 


[From an Essay by James Waxnror, Surgeon Extraordinary to the Prince Re 
gent; Published in the First Volume, New Series, of Communications to the 


Board of Agriculture, being the Essay to which a Premium was adjudged by the 


Board. ] 


Of the Simple Inflammation of the Eye of the Horse. 

INFLAMMATION, as it is the most common, so it is the most 
important disease,.in the Eye of the Horse. It preceeds or ac- 
companies almost all the diseases to which that organ is subject, 
and it is the constant effect of injuries. The treatment of in- 
flammation in the horse’s eye must therefore be well under- 
stood: 

Simplé inflammation of the eye is marked. by striking symp- 
toms. Though the inflammation be not violent, the animal 
keeps the eyelids closed; the eyelashes adhere together, from 
the secretion of mucus, which has become inspissated ; the eye- 
lids.are more or less swollen, their veins are distended with 
blood; and there is an unnatural flow of tears, which is more or 
less copious. When the eyelids are opened, their internal sur- 
face appears redder than natural; the haws are inflamed and 
swollen ; the white of the eye is covered with red vessels, and 
the cornea, or horny coat, loses its pellucidity and lustre, and 
becomes dim; a general muddiness either affecting the whole’ of 
that tunic, or confined to one part, forming the commencement 
of a speck or film. 

When the progress of inflammation of the eye is not arrested 
by proper remedies, the cornea becomes more and more dim ; 
matter is formed below it in the cavity of the aqueous humour, 
and finally the cornea ulcerates; the matter with the aqueous 
humour then escapes, and thus both the appearances and utility 
of the eye are destroyed. 

Inflammation of the eye, is usually accompanied by more or 


léss general fever; marked by heat in the mouth, and thirst, loss’ 


of appetite, frequency of the pulse, unhealthy appearance of the 


coat; coldness of the. ears and legs, with alternate heats and 
chills. 


Inflammation: of the eye frequently succeeds injuries. It° 


arises from colds also, and fevers, sudden chills after violent 


exercise ; and, like inflammation of all other’ organs, it most” 


commonly attacks young lrorses, and those in high condition. 
T¥eatment.—Much depends on the first means which are 
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adopted in the treatment of Inflammation ; for if the disease 
does not receive a sudden check, the same decided measures 
cannot be adopted in all the future stages of the disease, the 
cure then becomes protracted, and effects of the disease remain, 
which blemish, if they do not injure the organ. 

The chief means to be employed to relieve inflammation in 
the horse’s eye, are, bleeding, purging, blistering, and, attention 
to food and air. 

A copious evacuation of blood is the first thing to be done, 
and I would advise that the blood be taken from the neck, 
in preference to any vein in the immediate vicinity of the in 
flamed organ. ‘The common opinion is, that the nearer the 
inflamed part from which the blood is taken, so much more ef- 
fectual is the remedy. It will, however, be found, that although, 
the inflammation appear immediately to subside by local bleed- 
ing, yet whenever the system is at all disturbed, blood taken 
from.a large vein, or general blood-letting, is much more pow- 
erful in relieving the constitutional derangement, whilst it has, 
an equal power in allaying the local inflammation. It will al-. 
so be found, that if blood be taken from vessels in the imme-, 
diate vicinity of the inflamed part, the irritation caused by the. 
operation is generally considerable ; and though the redness is 
relieved at the time, it very soon returns by the supply from the 
collateral vessels, which does not take place after general blood-. 
letting. The orifice made in the vein should be large; and, as 
much depends on the immediate effects of the first bleeding in, 
all cases of inflammation, from three to five quarts may be taken,, 
according to the violence of the symptoms. A second bleeding 
may be had recourse to, in from twelve to twenty-four hours,, 
should the symptoms increase, or remain undiminished. 

' At the same time the horse should be given a purgative-ball ; 
or, what is perhaps the safer and more efficacious practice, a 
common purgative-ball may be divided into three doses, and’, 
one portion given every four or six hours. This merely acts, 
gently on the intestines, whilst by making the animal sick, it 
diminishes the force of the circulation; and it is not attended by 
the debilitating effects which often follow strong purging. Horses, 
indeed, whilst they can bear bleeding to a great extent, sink rap. 
pidly by purging. 

othing is to be done to irritate the inflamed eye ;- but it is 
to be frequently fomented with a. decoction of poppy-heads, or 
chamomile flowers. A. second, or even a third bleeding may,be- 
necessary, to remove the inflammation ; but these will be in 4 
less quantity than the first, and are not to be kad recourse to til}: 
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a reasonable time has elapsed after the exhibition of the other 
remedies, so that their effects may be observed. After the acute 
symptoms have subsided, the eye generally continues more or 
less weak, and irritable, and the white of the eye remains red, 
though the vessels are of a duller hue. In this state, blistering 
the » 9 and temple may be of service, but the blister should 
be cautiously and carefully used, to prevent any blemish. The 
vinous tincture of opium is also an excellent application, and 
— be applied by taking a camel’s-hair pencil dipped in it, 
and then touching the ball of the eye once or twice a day. Sa- 
turnine and vitriolic lotions are recommended, and they may 
sometimes be advantageously employed, singly, or combined 
with opium. In some cases too, of old inflammation, where 
such remedies have failed, a seton put in the cheek has been 
useful ; and, in cases of this kind, a course of alterative medicines 
_ also be given. 

t is of great consequence, in the treatment of all diseases 
of the Eye of the Horse, to pay attention to the air of the 
stable; for as this is often impure, it is proper to keep him ina 
well-aired place, and his head placed so that he shall not be an- 
noyed with light, or obliged to stoop for food. 

ith respect to food, the horse should have no corn until 
the inflammatory symptoms subside, but live on green meat or 
mashes. 

The practice of scarifying the eyes, is one which is seldom or 
ever necessary to resort to; and, when not performed with great 
dexterity, the irritation created by the operation does more 
harm, than the blood taken away does good. ‘The cruel prac- 
tice of cutting out the haws, from considering it as a diseased 
growth, is much to be condemned, as not only useless but hurt- 
ful. 

When matter is formed in the eye, it may be of great use to 
discharge it along with the aqueous humour, and thus prevent 
the ball from bursting. This is an operation that requires a 
good deal of nicety, and is to be done by penetrating the ante- 
rior chamber of the eye with a sharp-pointed knife, something 
likes common lancet, the eye-ball and lids being previously 
cautiously and well secured. 


Of the Puriform Inflammation of the Eye of the Horse. 
This inflammation of the Eye of the Horse, differs from that 
which has been described, in the part of the eye which is affect- 
ed, as well as in some of the symptoms of the disease. In the 
puriform inflammation, the disease is confined to the membrane 
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which lines the eyelids and covers the eyeball, called the con- 
junctiva, or mucous membrane ; and its chief character is the 
profuse discharge of a puriform fluid. Besides the discharge of 
mucus, which is more or less mixed with tears, the eyelids are 
very much swollen, and their edges glued together ; their inter- 
nal membrane is also swelled, formed into folds with matter 
deposited among them. ‘The cornea appears depressed, from 
the swelling of the conjunctive membrane on the white of the 
eye, sometimes forming large bladders, which the ignorant have 
considered as new growths, and conceived proper to remove. 
The puriform inflammation of the eye is generally the effect of 
cold, resembling the common catarrh, and it often spreads 
among all the horses of a stable; for, like the same disease in 
the human body, if the matter touches a sound eye, it produces 
the disease. 

The treatment of this species of inflammation is to be con- 
ducted on the same general plan as in that already detailed. 
The depletive system of bleeding and purging is to be had re- 
course to, and pursued according to the violence and obstinacy 
of the attack. The eye, or eyes, for it usually attacks both, 
should be fomented with the anodyne and emollient decoctions, 
the animal kept in a well-aired stable, and fed moderately. 
When the more severe inflammatory symptoms are subdued, the 


extract of lead, undiluted, may be applied once or twice a day 
to the eye with a camel’s-hair pencil, in the same manner as di- 
rected with regard to the vinous tincture of opium; or a small 
portion of the red precipitate ointment, may be put between the 
eyelids with a camel’s-hair pencil, or probe, every second day. 


Of the Specific Inflammation of the Eye of the Horse. 


The disease now to be described, is perhaps the most com- 
mon, and certainly is by far the most dangerous disease of the 
Eye of the Horse. It has seldom been distinguished from the 
simple and puriform inflammations of this organ, though its 
more serious consequences are well known, 

This inflammation is seated in the internal parts of the eye- 
ball, affecting more particularly the choroid coat and the iris. 

There usually comes on very suddenly, perhaps in a single 
night, a great tenderness in one eye, commonly marked by the 
eyelids being shut, a copious secretion of tears, the white of the 
éye appearing slightly red, and the whole anterior chambec 
of the eye dim and clouded; there being no distinct speck on 
the cornea, as takes place in the common inflammation of the 
tye. ‘The redness of the eyeball is never very remarkable, even 
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though the disease assumes its most aggravated form ; but the 
dimness of the anterior chamber increases rapidly ; and, in two 
or three days, or even a shorter period, a yellow spot appears at 
the bottom of that cavity, arising from the formation of pus, 
Sometimes the quantity of pus is very considerable, and I have 
seen it fill at least two-thirds of the anterior chamber. 

After lasting one, two, or three weeks, the inflammation and 
watering usually begin gradually to subside. The pus, though 
in a very large quantity, is sometimes almost entirely absorbed, 
so that scarcely any vestige is to be seen; and in other instances, 
thin webs of opaque matter remain, which destroy the trans- 
parency and lustre of the eye, and which, by their adhesion to 
the edges of the pupil, interfere with its motions, and destroy its 
form. 

It is astonishing, how acute dealers in horses are, in discover- 
ing an eye which has had an attack of this kind. 

Sooner or later, whilst the horse appears in a state of perfect 
health, the eye is again attacked, the disease being accompanied 
by the same symptoms, making a similar progress, and havin 
the same termination; whilst cach new attack is acibilagiaiial 
with the deposition of more and more opaque matter. These 
attacks succeed each other at very different, and sometimes at 
very distant intervals, until the whole pupil is filled with an 
opaque white matter, and the sight of the eye completely de- 
stroyed. . 

During this progress, the disease is often confined to one eye, 
at least one eye is usually much more severely affected than the 
other. In some cases the two eyes are ‘simultaneously affected ; 
and finally, by a succession of attacks, the horse becomes com- 
pletely blind. 

If an eye, which has in this manner suffered, be dissected, it 
will be found that the external changes have been accompanied 
with still more serious internal derangements. The crystalline 
lens, which lies behind the opaque matter effused in the pupil, 
has lost its natural transparency, forming in the human eye 
what is called a Cataract, or in the horse, ‘ Moon blindness.’ 


. The capsule of the lens has also become quite white and opaque ; 


and there is usually found, collected between the chorotd coat 
and retina, a quantity of coloured fluid, sometimes of a straw 
yellow, and sometimes bloody, which, by its accumulation and 
pressure, causes an absorption of the vitreous humour, and at the 
same time compressing the whole retina into a chord or bundle. 

It has already been noticed, that horses are very subject to 
this disease. It attacks them of all ages, of all classes, and im 
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all states of condition ; though, as far as I have been able to 
observe, it is most common in those that are high bred, and in 
high condition. It is therefore probable, that dark, hot, and 
ill-ventilated stables, must have great influence in the produc- 
tion of this disease. 

It is supposed to be most frequent in particular lines of blood< 
And those who breed horses for the turf, are averse to breed 
from mares or stallions who have weak or blind eyes. 

From the foregoing remarks, this opinion appears to be 
founded on accurate observation; and it deserves attention in 
the selection of stock. 

This disease has usually been found incurable; and when a 
horse’s eye has once been affected with it, the proprietor is ge- 
nerally anxious to sell the horse, aware of the disease return- 
ing sooner or later, and finally terminating in blindness. 

Bleeding, moderate purging, a cooling diet, and a well- aired 
stable, afford a temporary relief, and by moderating the seve- 
rity of the symptoms, diminish the permanent dimness of the 
anterior chamber. Considerable benefit is derived, in some 
cases, from the application of the vinous tincture of opium twe 
or three times a i in the manner formerly directed. A seton 
in the temple, or cheek, has also been advised by some; but, as 
far as I have been able to observe, however beneficial these re- 
medies may be in diminishing the severity of the symptoms, yet 
they never prevent the repetition of attacks, and the ultimate 
destruction of the organ. 

I have already noticed, that there is a remarkable sympathy 
between the two eyes; and when a disease attacks one, the other 
is very apt to become more or less affected. * This fact is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the diseases of the human eye; and haying 
many years ago remarked, that the disease which has now been 
described in the horse, generally first affects one eye, and then 
the other; it occurred to me, that if the eye first affected were 
to be altogether destroyed, the progress of the disease in thie 
other a be arrested, and one eye thus preserved. An op- 
portunity of making the experiment soon occurred, A valua- 
able race-horse had one eye considerably injured, from repeat- 
ed attacks of this disease, and the other eye, during one of 
these, appeared tender. I made an incision through the cornea 
of the bad eye, with a sharp-pointed bistoury, through which 
the aqueous ne escaped. ‘The lens was then squeezed out, 


* When a tooth of the horse decays, the corresponding tooth on 
the opposite side soon after becomes-diseased. It is the same in man. 
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and along with it the whole vitreous humour, which seemed in 
a healthy state. A poultice was applied over the eyelids, the 
eye suppurated, aad, ultimately completely sunk. The other 
eye resumed its natural lustre and transparency; and I heard of 
this horse upwards of six years afterwards, when he was a very 
valuable hunter ; the eye having remained perfectly well. 

Since making this experiment, ] have found that there was 
nothing new in the observations I had made; for many con- 
versant with horses are aware, that if one eye be so severely af- 
fected that it is quite destroyed, they consider that there isa 
great chance of the other remaining sound. I have even heard 
some farriers remark, that if the bad eye happens to meet with 
an accident, and the injury hasten its destruction, the other wilt 
be saved; and further, that aware of this, some have even ven- 
tured to adopt the practice of destroying the diseased eye, which 
they have rudely done by putting quick-lime between the eye- 
lids, or by thrusting a nail.into the eye-ball, so as to excite vio- 
lent inflammation, suppuration, and destruction of the organ. 

When, therefore, a horse is affected with this terrible dis- 
ease, it is of much importance to have the means of saving one 
eye,—as, for every useful purpose, one eye is found to be as va- 
luable as both. Few will adopt this practice before the disease 
has made considerable progress in one eye, or until the second 
eye appears to be affected. In this latter case no time ought to 
be lost. The operation -is in itself simple. A curved sharps 
pointed bistoury, is to be introduced into the anterior chamber, 
close to the circumference of the cornea, and its point is to be 
passed. into the pupil, so as to puncture the capsule of the lens. 
It is then to be carried to the opposite side of the cornea; so 
that, in withdrawing it, there is a large incision made in the 
cornea. ~ ‘ 

The aqueous humour immediately escapes; and by afterwards 
squeezing the eyeball, the lens can be easily removed, and 
along with it the vitreous humour; or, if that be absorbed, by 
the culoured fluid collected between the choroid coat and retina. 
In this collapsed state of the eyeball the wound suppurates, 
and little inflammation supervenes. 

When the horse is deprived of one eye, he may for some 
time have the vision with the other confused ; but this is recti- 
fied by a little experience. In some instances it may happen, 
that the eye which is saved has been originally an imperfect one, 
so that the horse never acquires perfect sight. * 


* To avoid deformity, Glass Eyes have been used for Horses. 
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Injuries of the Eye of the Horse, and of extraneous Substances 
getting between the Eyelids. 


When the eye receives an injury, the first thing to be guard- 
ed against, is the subsequent inflammation ; this being more or 
less according to the severity of the injury. 

If none of the coats of the eye or eyelids have been divided, 
it will be sufficient to foment the eye with a decoction of cha- 
momile flowers, to take some blood from the vein in the neck, 
and to give a purgative ball. 

It sometimes happens, that the cornea is divided by a sharp 
instrument ; and it also sometimes gives way from the concus- 
sion of a blow on the eyeball. This injury is often followed by 
a good deal of inflammation, very copious and repeated bleed- 
ing being necessary to abate it. 

When the inflammation subsequent to an injury has subsided, 
more or less irritability, and cules of the eye, often remain ; 
and for the removal of this, nothing is more effectual than the 
application of the vinous tincture of opium, in the way before 
mentioned, fomentations being at this time desisted from. 

When particles of dust, or any extraneous substance, get 
into the eye, they often create a good deal of uneasiness. As 
these adhere but slightly to the membrane lining the eyelids, 
they may generally be removed with a camel’s-hair pencil, or 
the point of a probe; or some milk and water may be thrown 
forcibly with a syringe between the eyelids. 

I have seen a husk of corn stick very firmly to the cornea, 
and produce a great deal of irritation; but whenever any ex- 
traneous substance is removed, the inflammation and irritation 
caused by it rapidly subside, and there is seldom any thing ne- 
cessary to be done for its removal, except bathing the eye with 
hot water. 


Of Films, or Specks on the Eye. 


Films or specks of the cornea are always the consequence of 
some previous inflammation, whether that has been the effect 
of an injury, or any other cause. 

In ordinary cases, the obscurity of the cornea diminishes a- 
long with the accompanying inflammation; but in others, a dis- 
tinct speck remains after all inflammation has subsided. 

A variety of stimulating and highly irritating substances are 
employed for the removal of sueh films, and many of them may 
be of equal utility. I have, however, generally remarked, that 
they are used too frequently ; and it will be found that such ap- 
plications act more powerfully when used seldom. 
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A small piece of the red precipitate ointment, applied every 
third, or even every sixth day, is an excellent remedy; and 
this may alternately be uscd with great effect, with a powder 
composed of one part of burnt alum to four of sugar; or pure 
calomel may be used in a similar manner; but as the stimulat- 


ing effect of these soon ceases, they ought to be employed at 
least once a day. 











TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Queries as to the Rent of Land yielding a given Produce of 
Grain ; the Prices of Grain of former Years being specified. 


Sik, 

I nave a farm, which, on an average of 15 years, viz. 
from 1781 to 1795 inclusive, produced 8 bolls, 3 firlots, 2 pecks 
of wheat ; 6 bolls, 3 firlots, and 1 lippie of barley; and 7 bolls, 
¥ firlot, 3 pecks, and 1 lippie of oats, the acre. Of the produce 
of peas I have no account; but from 4 to 5 bolls per acre is 
considered a medium crop on ordinary soils in that part of the 
country. 

The prices of the county fiats were, on an average 


Of 7 Years, ending Of 7 Years, ending 

with Crop 1787. with Crop 1795. 
Wheat - - L.0 19 6 - L.1 5 1 
Barley - = 018 0 - 10 2 
Oats are 014 0 - 015 8 
Peas a3 1 013 6 - O14 5 


And the average of the whole 15 years, to which the above 
atreable produce applies, ending with crop 1795, was for wheat 
I/. 2s. 2d.; barley 18s. 8d.; oats, 14s. 5d.; peas 14s. 3d. 
Now, I shall be obliged if any of your correspondents will 
give me their opinion as to the amount of rent this farm should 
ave brought per acre, on a lease for thé same period of 15 
years, or for one of 19 years, if I had let it in 1796 ? 
' And I should also be glad to learn, what rent such land would 
let at, on a lease of 19 years from the present period ? 
The prices of the several kinds of grain being, for 


7 Years, ending 7 Years, ending 

with Crop 1811. with Crop 1818. 
Wheat - - L118 0 - L118 0 
Barley - - 110 9} - 114 7 
Oats - ~ 1 3 63 - : es 


Peas . 


14 5} - -- 
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The farm, in regard to the expense of labour and manure, 
and its situation as to markets, is similar to farms in the Lo- 
thians, except that it is more than a day’s journey from Edin- 
burgh. 


M. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Illustrations of Proposed Improvements on Mountainous and 
Waste Lands. 
Sir, 

Ow reviewing what I had advanced on Sir John Sin- 
clair’s proposal of bruising oyster and other sea-shells for ma- 
nure, and other hints of improvements for the Highlands and 
Isles of Scotland, I find several particulars which may require 
a more detailed illustration. I have long cherished an earnest 
desire of suggesting to those who have power to carry them in- 
to effect, such improvements as are suited to the soil and cli- 
mate of these regions, as well as to the circumstances of the 
people, and for which they have abundant materials within their 
reach. On the most careless inspection it must occur to any 
person, that these regions are chiefly marked out by nature as 
pastoral countries; and that to increase the quantity, and im- 
prove the quality, of the herbage which the land already car- 
ries, is the first and most obvious improvement, and which al- 
so can be executed at least expense. Jn general, the climate 
is too wet and variable to render the production of corn advis- 
able, beyond what may be necessary for the maintenance of the 
inhabitants. But in no part of the British Isles, do potatoes, 
turnips, and other roots, attain greater perfection than upon 
the arable lands of these districts. 'The same observation ap- 
plies to clover and sown grasses, which I have scen to exhibit a 
degree of luxuriance far beyond what is common in other dis- 
tricts. Asan example of this, I recollect asale by auction of the 
growing crop upon a farm on the north side of Caithness, conti- 
guous to the Pentland Frith, where oats, chiefly the black species, 
went off at the rate of from two to three pounds the Scotch aere ; 
while a field of ryegrass and clover fetched thirteen pounds and 
upwards the acre. The improvements of the natural herbage 
which I propose, are not meant to curtail or diminish the domi- 
nion of the plough. On the contrary, wherever it may be found 
expedient, they will prove an excellent preparation of the lantl 
for extending its operations. 

So 
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I. In addition to those shells which have been thrown out by 
the sea, and blown up by the winds, in many places along the. 
shores of the Mainland, ‘Highiands, and Isles of Scotland, the 
bay of Lamlash, and other creeks and bays around the island of 
Arran, where the water is shallow, have their bottoms occupied 
with immense masses of coralline and other shells. The same 
observation applies to innumerable bays and creeks along the 
mainland and isles, in places where no’ shells are thrown up to- 

wards the land. ‘The interior of Caithness abounds in lime- 
stone, in fresh water shell marl, and in clay or rock marl. On 
several parts of its shores, great quantities of shell sand have 
been blown up from the sea; and many of its shallow creeks 
and bays are occupied with shells. ‘Fhe farm of Johnny Groat’s 
House is a strip of land between the Pentland Frith and the 
rising ground on the south, which has been gained from the sea 
by an immense mass of shells, chiefly sea buckies and other 
shells of large size, which have been thrown in there by the 
eddy occasioned by the rock of Duncansby-head, which torms 
the barrier to the southern entrance into the frith. There a 
beautiful round shell abounds, resembling a pearl, and known 
by the name of Johnny Groat’s buckies. With these, it is said, 
our Pictish great grandmothers were wont to adorn their per- 
sons; and, doubtless, would look as attractive in the eyes of 
their lovers or husbands, as any of our modern ccurt ‘tae 
with all the pearls of Ce ylon, or diantonds of Golconda. There 
also a plant abounds, with thick pulpy leaves, somewhat resem- 
bling those of water-cresses, which have exactly the taste of raw 
oysters ; and from this circumstance the plant has obtained the 
name of Johnny Groat’s Oysters. ‘The immense mass of shells, 
which forms the bottom of Jaehnny Groat’s farm, is covered by 
about # foot, or more, of alluvial soil, mixed with vegetable 
mould, in which innumerable fragments of shells occur. A strip 
along the shore of the Pentland Frith, and other places that 
have never been touched with the plough, throw up white clo- 
ver, and various species of nutritive grasses, which are natural 
on tie soil, with a closeness of pile, and luxuttance, that I never 
saw surpassed, or even equalled, i in any other part of the British 
islands. I have been the more minute in the description of this 
place, as it affords a natural illustraticn of the good effects that 
would ensue, froin top-dressing mountain and other waste pas- 
ture lands, with sea shells, © r any other calcareous manure. In 
some parts of Orkney, I discovered extensive beds of excelient 
limestone: also shell and clay inarl. In some places, great 
quantities of shell fragments have bee ° thrown up frem the sea. 
But many of the crecks ynd bays of these islands have their 
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bottoms occupied by immense masses of sea shells, either entire, 
or broken into fragments, This is particularly the case with 
some of the shallower parts of the bay of Longhope. There, 
immense masses of shells occur, among which the sea buckie 
makes a conspicuous figure. 

Now, it frequently happens that shell-sand, which is blown 
up from the sea, contains too great a proportion of earth, or of 
sand derived from the decomposition of freestone, or of other 
rocks, to be useful as a manure. This is particularly the case 
with the blowing sand, which has produced so much havoc on 
the south side of the Moray l’rith, near the entrance of the 
Tay, along the bay of Ayr, and in other places. ‘There, al- 
though the sands ‘contain a few scattered ft ragments of shells, 
yet these bear no proportion to the general mass. In fact, the 
purest of the shell sand that is thrown up on the land, contains 
more or less of these extraneous materials, which can be of no 
wse as manure. But such shells as I saw in creeks and bays, 
appeared to contain no extraneous ingredient whatever. It 
would be easy, in many cases, to drag them on shore, or to 
heave them into flat-bottomed boats,’ i in the way ballast is raised 
from the bottom ef the Thames, and shell-marl from our fresh- 
water lakes. 

But even those shells which have been reduced to sthall frag- 
ments by the agitation of the sea, before they have been thrown 
up on the land, or into bays, would have their efficacy as ma- 
nure much increased, by being bruised and reduced to impal- 
pable powder, before they are applicd. This is indispensably 
necessary with regard to the oyster shells recommended by Sir 
John Sinclair, and with the buckies and other large shells at 
Johnny Groat’s, in the bay of Longhope, and other places. 
But br: uising even the smallest of these shelis, would render 
their oper ation much more rapid, and would enable a much 
smaller quantity to produce the same effect. Indeed, when 
lime is used as manure, I am inclined to think the principal use 
of burning it, is the impalpable powder to which this process 
causes it to resolve, on slacking. Perhaps the only exception 
to this is peat moss, which quicklime soon reduces into an earthy 
substance, or vegetable mould. If you drop a small quantity of 
lime water into dark porter-coloured moss water, the moss soon 
separates in flakes, and goes to the bottom; leaving the water 
perfectly limpid and clear. At the corners of some of the moss- 
es which my friend Captain Smith, of Swinridgemuir, Ayr- 
shire, first reduced into cultivation by quicklime, ‘he left square 
pieces of the moss in its original state. In progress of time, the 
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cultivated moss sank some feet below these spaces, which stood 
like pillars above the surface. This could not be owing to 
draining, because the pillars were much more dry than the cul- 
tivated moss; but was owing to the moss being consolidated 
into an earthy substance or vegetable mould. The rapid opera- 
tion of quicklime upon moss, may, perhaps, be in part ascribed 
to the smallness of its particles ; for carbonate of lime also slow- 
ly eflvets the destruction of the organic structure of the plants 
which compose moss, and causes it to resolve into vegetable 
mould. Some of the most fertile soil in the island of Lewis, 
which I examined, was found to have been originally peat moss, 
over which the wind had blown a sufficient proportion of shell- 
sand from the shore to render it fertile, but not to overwhelm it 
by excess. There, too, the moss, excepting a few of its more 
obdurate fibres, was resolved into a black vegetable mould, in 
which a magnifier discovered numerous small fragments of shells, 
and the whole effervesced powerfully with acids. ‘The late Dr 
Anderson, somewhere in his writings, mentions a soil at Wick, 
in Caithness, which is endowed with perpetual fertility; and 
which had been known to carry bear, or bigg, for more than 
500 years, without ever receiving any manure. I once had an 
opportunity of examining that soil, and found it to consist 
of black vegetable mould, of great depth, thickly studded with 
sea-shells, the whole of which were decomposed into a. soft 
pulp, which felt like soap between the fingers. On the farm 
of Lonfern, island of Skye, I saw a piece of land, which the 
people assured me, had been from time immemorial under bear 
or oats, and sometimes potatoes, and never had received a 
particle of manure. On examination, I found that this soil 
had been formed from the decomposition of one of those bi- 
tuminated clay strata, thickly studded with sea-shells, which | 
described as abounding in some parts of the island of Skye. It 
was only cultivated on the declivity of a gentle eminence, where 
it was naturally dry; but by draining, the extent of this fertile 
soil — be greatly enlarged. I mention these, among many 
ether facts that might be adduced, to show the great value of 
these shells as manure. Extensive tracts of Caithness, of Ork- 
ney, of Lewis, of Skye, and other places, consist of mosses, or 
mossy moors, of a smooth surface, clothed with coarse herbage. 
Were these tracts properly drained, and top-dressed with pow- 
dery shells, or any other calcareous manure, the herbage would 
be greatly improved in the mean time, and they would soon be- 
come fertile land, for any species of crop which the climate 
would admit. I conceive the shells might easily be bruised by 
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stone or cast-iron rollers, moved round a hard circular floor, si- 
milar to the machines for bruising tanners’ bark. Near most of 
the places where these shells abound, there are streams of water 
sufficient to move such machines; and their expense and attend~- 
ance would soon be amply repaid by the superior value which 
sufficient bruising would convey to this species of manure. 

II. But no sort of top-dressing can be of any benefit to land, 
unless it be previously drained. Springs which break out from 
below, must be taken off, in most cases, by concealed drains. It 
often happens, that where there is a long declivity on the side of 
ahill, the rain water that falls on the upper parts, trickles 
down, and soaks and renders miry the parts lower situated. 
This ought to be intercepted by ruts made in a slanting direc- 
tion, so as to intercept this superficial moisture, and conduct 
it into some burn, or natural discharge, In many cases these 
ruts can be executed by the plough. Often water collects in flat 
or hollow places, from which it cannot escape, except by eva- 
poration, and should be drawn off by ditches of sufficient depth, 
to get below its bottom. The late Mr John Mackenzie of Glas- 
gow, invented a new species of fallowing in drills, which he in- 
troduced to a great extent on the farms of Springfield and Bir- 
nichall, near Lanark, which were some time under my direction. 
These lands were from 800 to 1000 feet above the level of the 
sea, of a tenacious till soil, in some parts moss, or covered with 
sphagnum palustre, and other moss plants; in some with ling 
heath, or rushes. His object was to pulverize the soil, lime 
and lay it down with clover.and sown grass ; to improve the pas- 
ture, with or without a crop of corn. On returning to these 
farms some years after I had left the management, I found a 
great extent of the land had been allowed to remain in the drills 
that had been formed by Mr Mackenzie’s fallow, without being 
thrown into ridges, limed, or any manure or seed applied. But 
these drills, with the hollows betwixt them, were now clothed 
with a thick coat of various nutritive grasses, which had sprung 
spontaneously, and they exhibited such a flush of white clover, 
that from a distance they appeared as if sprinkled with snow. 
I henee inferred, that throwing high pasture land into drills, of 
two, three, or four fur slices laid together, would very much 
increase the quantity, and improve the quality of the herbage. 
There can be no doubt, but if the land had been limed, or any 
calcareous manure applied before it was thrown into drills, the 
effect would have been very much increased. It is certain, that 
no more trees, nor corn, can grow upon a hill than upon its 
base. But Sir Humphry Davy seems to think that more grass, 
especially of the stoloniferous species, may grow upon a hill, 
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than upon its base; or upon drills, than upon the level surface. 
I have heard this point argued pro and con by eminent mathe- 
maticians ; and shall not take upon me to decide, where such 
learned Doctors differ so much. One thing is indisputable, that 
throwing the whole of our mountain pastures into drills, where 
rocks and stones do not interpose insurmountable obstacles, 
would very much improve the herbage for every species of 
stock, and render it peculiarly salutary for sheep. Bat these 
drills should not be longer than horses can draw the plough 
without being out of breath; and the water which descends in 
their hollows should be intercepted at regular intervals by cross 
ruts, or ditches, and thus conducted into some natural discharge. 
If found inconvenient, or too expensive to throw the whole sur- 
face into drills, our mountain pastures would be much improv- 
ed, and rendered much more wholesome for sheep, by lateral 
drains ; especially if these be followed by a top-dressing of shell 
gr clay marl, seashells, or any calcareous manure. 

The last time I was at the highest pinnacle of the road be- 
twixt Edinburgh and Lanark, Andrew. Steele, Esq. writer to 
the signet, Edinburgh, was draining his sheep-walks in that 
quarter, in a very scientific and effectual manner. I conceive 
it might prove highly useful, were that worthy gentleman, and 
other improvers, to communicate, through your useful Reposi- 
tory, the plans they have adopted, and the effects that resulted 
from the execution of their plans. I am also happy to see, from 
their last advertisement, that our Highland Society have at last 
turned their attention towards the drainage of our mountain 
sheep pastures. It is to be hoped, notwithstanding all that 
Pol-CEcon. Red. may say against it, that these improvements 
will go on, until our mountains shall exchange their gloomy 
heathy covering, for a lively green, variegated with white clover 
and other flowers. 

III. In a former communication it was stated, that declivities 
towards the base, and hollows between the mountains, which are 
sufficiently smooth to admit the scythe to pass over them, if 
completely drained and top-dre with powdered shells, or 
any other calcareous manure, might be made to yield abund- 
ance of natural hay, as a resource for sheep and cattle during 
winter. In addition to this, it may be observed, that in many 
places along the shores of the Mainland, Highlands, and Isles, 
such quantities of sea-weeds, or fuci, are occasionally drifted on 
shore, that their putrefaction often infects the air to a great dis- 
tance, with their nauseous smell. Of these the people make no 
use, except in spring, as manure for their bear and potatoes. 
But were they to apply them, as often as they come within 
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their reach, either with or without powdered shells, as top-dtes- 
sings to their pastures, or to those reserved for hay, the quan- 
tity and quality of the herbage would be much improved ; and 
their hay would be much more abundant than the scanty por- 
tion of bog-hay, which at present occupies so.-much of their Ja- 
bour and time. Along the shores of Caithness, Sir John Sin- 
clair, and other improvers, have long been in the practice of 
making large composts with drifted sea-weeds, moss, or the 
richest earth that can be got, and -sea-shells arranged stratum 
super stratum ; together with the garbage and reluse of fish, 
when they can be got. When the whole has sufficiently fer- 
mented, it is turned, and thoroughly mixed. Sea-weeds, as 
manure, only last one year, because they are deficient in carbon: 
But when moss is fermented by them, their effects become more 
lasting ; yet moss answers best for any soil but moss, 

In some parts of Skye, where springs break out from rocks of 
limestone or marble, or from the soft chalky mar! which abounds 
in that island; or where rivulets traverse these strata, or the 
shell-strata so often alluded to, which there also abound, I ob- 
served, that in their progress, where they regurgitate upon their 
banks, they cause grass of the most extraordinary luxuriance I 
ever witnessed to spring up. It appears clear, that were the 
smooth mosses and swampy moors, which are already clothed 
with coarse herbage, and are lower situated than these springs 
and rivulets, to be completely drained, and to have this water 
made to trickle along their surfaces, they would soon be clothed 
with abundance of grass, fit, either for hay or pasture. It would 
then be useful to puddle these rivulets and springs with the soft 
chalk or shelly strata, that they might convey a greater propor- 
tion of fertilizing matter to the surface on which they spread. 
The same observations are applicable to many other springs and 
rivulets in various parts of the Highlands and Isles, of which a 
profitable use might be made in improving the natural herbage. 
But I do not esteem torrents which descend from lofty moun- 
tains, which are seldom free from. snow, so good for this purpose 
as springs which come warm from the bowels of the earth, or 
rivulets which flow over calcareous strata. 

IV. With regard to the great masses of shell sand and of o- 
ther kinds of sand, which, being thrown up from the sea, has 
been blown by the winds, so as to produce much devastation in 
several parts of the Mainland and Isles of Scotland, I observed 
that this blowing sand was chiefly propagated from hills, or ra- 
vines, previously formed in the sand. Where this sand prex 
sented a smooth surface, very little blowing tcok place. It oc 
curred, that if the hills could be levelled down, and the ravine 
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filled up, the'further extetision of this evil would be checked, 
Accordingly, considerable tracts of blowing sand have been 
converted into arable land, near Saltcoats, and other places a- 
long the Bay of Ayr, by the following process. The people di- 
rected burns or rivulets, whieh descend from the higher grounds, 
against the hills from which the sand was blown. These burns 
washed the sand, which composed the hills, towards the sea, and 
reduced the whole to a smooth surface, with a gentle slope. 
When the burns were swelled by rains, they conveyed clay and 
mud, which silted up the sand, and formed it into soil; after 
which it was manured, and subjected to a regular rotation of 
cropping. I heard of no new blowing after all the hills were 
washed away, between the rising ground and the sea. In the 
Highlands and Isles, after the sand hills are washed away by 
streams from the neighbouring mountains, 1 would advise co- 
vering the whole surface of the sand, now rendered smooth, 
with turf from the neighbouring waste lands; in the same way 
as the transplantation of turf is described in your Magazine, 
2d November 1818, No. LX XVI. It.is needless to be very 
solicitous about the sort of grasses which the turf originally car- 
ried ; because the grasses which will acquire the ascendency, 
will be those which are best adapted to the soil and situation. 
‘Thus, these unseemly sands will be converted into valuable 
pasture, or may be made to yield excellent natural hay. In 
time, they may even be subjected to the plough; although the 
former objects seem most advisable. 

V. I formerly recommended the cultivation of whins and 
broom, as foed and shelter to sheep upon our Highland moun- 
tains, during severe winters; and thought the Highland Society 
should take the expediency of this measure into their serious 
eonsideration.—In fact, these shrubs appear to be exotics in 
this country, and to have been introduced by encouragements 
from our antient Scottish Parliaments. Their acts were dis- 
tinguished by a brevity which forms a complete contrast to the 
verbosity and amplification which characterize the productions 
of our modern legislators. This made an eminent lawyer ex- 
claim, that he never saw a modern Act of Parliament but he 
could drive a coach and six through the heart of it. _ My friend 
Mr Smith cf Swinridgemuir once told me, that he had stum- 
bied upon an eld Scottish act of Parliament, which required 
every houscholder to sow a certain portion of nettles near his 
house. ‘The intention of these was to make nettle soup in spring 
to cool the blood, and mitigate the virulence of a certain cuta- 
neous disorder. I suspect that the propagation of whins and 
broom, like that of nettles, had been encouraged by the Legis« 
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lature. I do not recollect having seen them anywhere within 
the Grampians, nor in any of the Islands, except in Orkney as 
formerly stated, and in Arran. Persons here have assured me, 
that the seeds of these shrubs, in their remembrance, made a 
conspicuous figure at all our spring markets. Now they are 
not to be got except from the seed shops; and are never sown, 
except on the top of a mud-fence, to form a hedge. They are 
certainly very valuable upon all sheep farms, whether to form 
fences to exclude the sheep from the low arable lands, or to be 
planted on the exposed sides of the mountains, to yield shelter 
and food in hard winters. I hope our Highland Society will 
see the propriety of taking them under their protection, and 
endeavour to propagate them among those mountains now sub- 
jected to sheep, where their utility yet remains unknown. 


James HEaApRIck. 
Dunichen, Forfar, 15th April 1819. 


rOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
Land for the Poor. 


Tue Provisional Committee for Encouragement of Industry 
and Reduction of Poor’s-rates, has ascertained, from a multi- 
tude of the most intelligent replies to its circulated Scheme of 
Inquiries, that an eminent mean of improving the condition of 
the labouring class, and diminishing pauperism, would be, to 
afford labouring poor small portions of land on easy terms. 
That this practice promotes industry—furnishes employment to 
the rising race—prevents a dependence on parish aid, having 
in some districts operated to the keeping down, in others almost 
to the utter extinction of Poor’s-rates—is most favourable to mo- 
rality, and prevents lesser offences, tending to greater crimes. 

It has, therefore, great satisfaction in addressing the public 
on the present occasion. The act intituled, * An Act te amend 
the laws for the relief of the Poor,’ pages 7 and 8, enacts as 
follows. 

* And whereas, by an act passed in the 43d year of the reigi: 
* of Queen Elizabeth, the church-wardens and overseers of the 

Poor are directed to set to work certain persons therein de- 

scribed: And whereas, by the laws now in force, sufficient 

powers are not given to the church-wardens and overseers, to 
‘ enable them to keep such persons fully and constantly em+ 
ployed: Be it further enacted, That it shall be Jawful for the 
church-wardens and overseers of the Poor ofany parish, with 
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the consent of the inhabitants thereof in vestry assembled, to 
take into their hands any land or ground which shall belong 
to such parish, * or to the church-wardens and overseers of the 
Poor of such parish, or to the Poor thereof, or to purchase, 
or to hire and take on lease, for and on account of the parish, 
any suitable portion or portions of land within or near to such 
parish, not exceeding twenty acres in the whole, and to em- 
ploy and set to work in the cultivation of such land, on ac- 
count of the parish, any such persons, as by law they are di- 
rected to set to work, and to pay to such of the poor persons 
so employed as shall not be supported by the parish, reason- 
able wages for their work ; and the poor persons so employed 
shall have such and the like remedies for the recovery of their 
wages, and shall be subject to such and the like punishment 
for misbehaviour in their employment, as other labourers in 
husbandry are by law entitled and subject to. 

‘ Provided, and be it further enacted, That, for the promo- 
tion of industry amongst the Poor, it shall be lawful for the 
church-wardens ang overseers of the Poor of any parish, with 
the consent of the inhabitants in vestry assembled, to let any 
portion and portions of such parish land as aforesaid, or of 
the land to be so purchased or taken on account of the parish, 
to any poor and industrious inhabitant of the parish, to be by 
him or her occupied and cultivated on his or her own ac- 
count, and for his or her own benefit, at such reasonable rent, 
and for such term, as shall by the inhabitants in vestry be fix- 
ed and determined. ’ 

The Committee therefore hopes, that parishes and parochial 
officers will proceed to the selection of suitable objects, and to 
the division and distribution of the land, whereby, besides the 
labouring class, a great number of manufacturers will also be 
found to avail themselves. Wherever there may be found a 
surplusage of land, parish farming may be successfully resorted 
to, to furnisi employment for the unoccupied. And it will be 
considered necessary to remark, that though, in a very large 
prqportion of instances, the limited amount of land to be hired 
under this bill will be inadequate, yet it is not doubted that the 
advantages which will necessarily arise from the adoption of this 
grant, will induce the Legislature to remove every obstacle to 
wt requisite supply. 

It remains to invite all who haye the means, to assist our Poor 
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* Parochial lands certainly shou!d be made the most of ; and the 
mode of letting for, four years, which has been recommended, is pet- 
aps the best. Provisional Committec. 
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with small portions of land, every rank partaking the benefit. 
Parish officers are invoked to do their utmost in behalt of the 
community. Noblemen, magistrates, gentlemen, occupiers of 
land, will answer the call to an univ ersal cooperation. On this 
grand principle of economy, demonstrative proof will be afford- 
ed that subjects of general utility occupy the public mind. 
For the Committee, 
Bensamin-Wi.ts, Hor. Sec. 


King’s Head, Poultry, 
10th May, 1819. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


[The following Paper, which first appeared in a London News- 
paper, the Farmer’s Journal, and has since been printed 
separately, having attracted a good deal of notice among 
the Farmers of the South, is transcribed into our pages 
by desire of some of our Correspondents. ] 


The History of John Bull and his Three Sons. 


Sir, March 1819. 

I bre you will insert, in your Journal, the following narra- 
tive, of which I can vouch for the truth of every particular, hav- 
ing been eye and ear witness to the whole. Indeed the names 
are so well known, and the circumstances so familiar, that the 
facts cannot be new to any body, although there did not happen 
to be any other person “but myself to witness the discourse. 
You will observe that I am obliged to tell a.story which I am 
afraid will be tedious, in order to introduce the point in dis- 
pute. 

A certain elderly gentleman, known by the familiar name of 
John Buil among his numerous offspring, brought up three 
sons, who are now grown to man’s estate, and “have been a 
pretty while settled in life. The name of the eldest is Agricul- 
ture ; he was born when there was very little thought of but 
hard w ork, and with little or no education was put to the plough 
to get his living {t, and maintain his father, which he did like « 
dutiful son. . The old gentleman kept a numerous establishment, 
among whom were certain ch: aplains, who were allowed a share 
of the | produce of Agr sculture s also he had among his servants a 
good many who were infirm, and some that were idle, who were 
provided for likewise from the produce of Agriculture. All this 
necessarily followed, because there was no ‘other son settled in 
the workd; aud the only produce that could be locked te, was 
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the produce of the soil. It followed also, that although Mr 
Bull’s affairs were not splendid, they were-prosperous ;_ because 
there was nothing uncertain or adventitious in his business, nor 
any thing flattering nor fallacious in his income. He did not, 
therefore, dash into large expenses, nor run into ridiculous cal- 
culations, such as might bring disappointment, or send him a 
begging or borrowing among his people. It must, however, be 
contessed, that, although he had always the character of honesty 
and good nature, yet he contrived, somehow or other, to quar- 
rel now and then with his neighbours, and would raise his ser- 
vants, and have a bout at fisty-cuffs, at which, what with torn 
shirts and broken heads, there was generally considerable ex- 
penses for repairs, and a swinging doctor’s bill to pay. These 
freaks kept him poor; but if he runned a little behind for cash, 
he always paid up when the business was over. I shall not run 
through the whole history of his past transactions, nor mention 
his follies (for who is without them?) more minutely ; suffice it to 
say, that he gained strength and respectability, and soon found 
himself able to establish his second son in the world. 

‘Lhis second son was a very smart lad, and had been in fo- 
reign parts; he kept no company with his elder brother, whom 
he was too apt to despise, or at least to believe that all the la- 
bour of his hands received its value, and was passed to account, 
merely by administering to the traffic set on foot by himself, 
who was just gone into business. The name of this second son 
is Commerce ; and his knowledge of the world led him to per- 
ceive, that the settled customs of his father’s family had imposed 
the main expenses, together with all contingencies, upon the 
produce of his elder brother. It is no great reproach to Mr 
Bull to say that he was proud of this second son, who indeed 
was likely enough to run away with a large share of the affec- 
tions of an elderly gentleman ; first, because he cut a swagger, 
and made his father known and respected abroad ; and, second- 
ly, because a considerable degree of wealth and luxury was add- 
ed by his means to the plain simplicity and homely style of liv- 
ing which had been before observed. There is no need to de- 
ny, that the second son was both useful to the elder, and valu- 
able to the family; and had he not, partly by regulations made 
beforé he was born, and partly by lis own cunning and con- 
trivance, evaded a due proportion of the contingent expenses of 
his father’s establishment, he might have been taken by the 
hand by his elder brother as a true friend and fellow-labourer 
for the common good. The business of the two brothers was 
necessarily divided, and a distance of manners was sedulously 
observed by the younger. His affairs, moreover, lay more close- 
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ly round his father’s principal residence; and he had agents who 
cultivated all opportunities of making themselves familiar, and 
of displaying their wealth, and, indeed, contributing part of it 
tothe coffers of the old gentleman. In the mean time, the elder 
brother was looked upon as a drudge, only made for hard fa- 
bour; and his circumstances were scarcely considered as of any 
importance to the interests of the family. 

But there are some whe believe that the old gentleman was 
beginning to dote; for he had ancther son who was a very 
weakly child, and was, I know not how many years old, before 
he was big enough to be put in breeches. He was set in a go- 
cart, and had hobbies; and being slow of growth, and filled 
with complaints, it was doubtful whether he would live. I¢ 
seems to have been designed by Providence, that parents should 
be the fondest of that part of their offspring who require the 
most care and nursing; and therefore it was natural that this 
rounger son, whose name was Manufactures, should be the dar- 
lng of his father’s heart. We know, besides, that children 
which are humoured become crossgrained and waspish, and, be+ 
ing used to have their own way, are very apt to be dissatisfred 
and querulous. ‘ 

You must know, that before this spoiled child was set up in 
business, his elder brother, together with his family aud de- 
pendents, had their necessaries from abroad, which were brought 
over by the second son (at that time a very promising and mo- 
dest young man); and they were sold a¢ a free market, that is, at 
such prices as circumstances would naturally afford. Besides, 
Commerce carried the superplus of his brother’s produce abroad, 
and exchanged it for such goods as were wanted at home, or 
otherwise brought home money to buy more commodities. ‘This 
was a wholesome state of things; and it might have gone on un- 
til now, if it had not been for the tiresome and importunate con- 
duct of the younger brother, and the fondness and favour with 
which his father indulged him. I should be tedious if I were 
to tell you of all his megrims. The first, of course, was, that he 
should make all sorts of goods for his brother’s family and peo- 
ple. To secure him in this privilege, he required that duties 
should be laid upon all goods brought by Commerce from foreign 
— and these duties were at various times altered and en- 
anced, when this whimsical gentleman thought his profits too 
low. By this machinery he made his elder brother pay two or 
three times as much for his necessaries as they would otherwise 
have cost; and, to mend the matter, the younger invented ano- 
ther scheme, whereby he could sell prodigious quantities of 
goods in other countries, where they made things very cheapy 
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This was no other than drawbacks and debentures, or, in other 
words, sums taken from the elder brethren in the shape of taxes, 
and given to this clamorous wreckling to help him to export and 
séll his own commodities. This scheme really does some credit 
to his ingenuity ; but it shows the extent of his father’s doting 
aifection, who never denied him any thing he asked. 

To make a short story.—There happeired in the old gentle- 
man’s neighbourhood a prodigious uproar and disturbance; and 
as he had always a propensity to be amongst the first at a game 
at fisty-cuffs, he called his people together, and joined the quar- 
rel as heartily as if it had been his own. At this time the three 
brothers were going on in the most prosperous and friendly 
manner; but this quarrel lasted so long, and was prosecuted at 
such expense, that it made new relations between things, and 
produced a system of currency and credit, under which such 
prodigious sums were horkunied and so immense a taxation was 
necessary to pay the interest, that it certainly was not well con- 
sidered how matters were to be settled upon a permanent foot- 
ing when all was over. The whole of this history will be writ- 
ten in other books, and would be very tedious in this place: It 
iced only be stated, that in his difficulties the old gentleman 
laid very heavy imposts upon his eldest son, and drew from his 
pocket the principal support of his measures, as well as the in- 
terest of the suns he horrowed. 

Whether it was owing to a total aversion from disputes, or to 
an habitual attention to industry and domestic life, or both,—it 
so happened, that this hard-working man was scarcely ever 
heard to complain. He did now and then let fall an expression 
of astonishment at the: manner in which his father was going on, 
and sometimes protested against the exemption his other bro- 
thers enjoyed frem ceftain contributions which had been laid 
only upon his produce. But he turned his face from these 
gloomy speculations, because there were many ready to laugh 
at his fears, who thought they ran in no danger of sharing the 
evils that might follow. In short, so long as the currency which 
w4s set on foot supplied him with the means of paying the sums 
demanded of him, he declined to embroil himself in tamily dis- 
putes, but left the others, who were naturally more talkative and 
conceited, to advise in these matters. The upshot is all we 
have to relate; for, when the long quarrel was at an end, and 
things should have returned to their original level, it was found 
that such engagements had been made as could not be fulfilled 
without supporting the prices at which Agriculture had been 
used to sell his produce; for to him thev had looked for their 
riiain contributions, and to him they still locked for the means 
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of fulfilling their promises. Agriculture protested, that unless 
they supported the prices of his commodities, he could not find 
the money: Manufactures cried out, that without cheap bread 
he coyld not sell his goods in the foreign markets: while Com- 
merce took advantage of the squabble; and went and fetched a 
good parcel of foreign eorn, under pretence of doing his duty to 
the family. _ With this the prices of the produce of Agriculture 
rapidly declined, and he became most grievously reduced in ca- 
pital; and ruinously and cruelly stripped of his property in con- 
sequence. ‘To mend the matter, the prosperity of Manyfactures 
began to decline also; while Commerce had got a vast quantity 
of corn warehoused that was not likely to afford him any pro 
fit; and, notwithstanding that nothing was done that really be- 
nefited Agriculture, Manufactures found his stock accumulated 
upon his hands for want of customers. It is amazing that he 
should not have been able to put these two circumstances toge- 
ther! By his own reasoning, if Agriculture did not flourish, he 
must be very prosperous himself; and although this appears 
selfish and spiteful enough, yet he must be more than common- 
ly perverse to find his conclusion falsified, and yet persist in the 
premises. But that he might leave nothing untried to keep his 
head above water, he had invented divers species of machinery 
for superseding the use of hands; and in some branches he had 
so managed the matter, that children might be substituted for 
grown persons. For many years his long-continued prosperity, 
under the favour shown him, had encouraged the growth of a 
numerous population (who partook of their-patron’s indulgences 
and clamorous spirit); and now, in the distress of the times, he 
discharged them as fast he was able, and sent them to their pa- 
rishes—knowing that his eldest brother was bound to maintain 
them by ancient law. 

Hereupon arose a most notable dispate; and Agriculture, note 
withstanding his natural taeiturnity amd submissive habits, was 
roused into some degree of rage at condact so perverse. ‘ Here,’ 
_— he, ‘ I am working like a negro slave for.a couple of bro- 
thers who neither give me help nor pity; nay, they don’t under- 
stand their own interest; for by depressing me they ruin them- 
selves, The time is come when I must imitate their conduct so 
far as to struggle for self-preservation, and call for similar pro« 
téction to that under which they have heretofore flourished. ’— 
‘Good brother Pleughshare, ’ cried Commerce, ‘ pray keep your 
calve’s tongue and brains at quiet ; how should you understand 
these matters who have been bred a rustic, and have hardly 
learned the multiplication table ?’—* I have learned, ’ replied 
the other, * that the countries you fetch your corn from neither 
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pay tithes nor poor-rates, and but little taxes; and most pro- 
bably the wages of labour (where the corn is not raised by fiefs 
of the soil, and costs nothing) are low; and do you think that 
I can afford my corn as cheap as your’s can be brought to my 
market? I tell you, brother Skipper, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that a duty should be laid upon the corn you import; and 
if you had cither sense or honesty, you would say the same 
thing, and join with me in petitioning for such a duty, And 
let me mildly demand, if things must come to that pass, which 
the country could better spare, you or I?’ 

* Rascal,’ quoth Manufactures (who stood by), * how dare 
you to talk at that rate? Are you not already protected as 
much as in all conscience you ought, and more than you de- 
serve? Very possibly it may be owing to the protection you 
have received, that | am likely. to be ruined. ’—* Good Mr 
Jack-a-dandy, ’ said Agriculturc, ‘ if what you say be to any 

urpose, let us both lay down our protection together. Per- 
oo there may be no good reason (as I protest I am unable to 
discover any) why you should be protected better than I. But 
to bring this matter to an issue, I renounce the protection you 
reproach me with, altogether; I have never derived any advan- 
tage from it; and I defy any one to show that, in the whole 
year, there either is or can be any benefit to me in the case.— 
Here is my brother Skipper, who managed this matter entirely 
in his own favour; he had friends who were well advised in the 
question, and they secured for him what was ostensibly bestow- 
ed upon me. But because, under the benefit of this said pro- 
tection, it is not enough that we should have all our warehouses 
ready filled by that time corn has risen to the price up to which 
we are said to be protected (by which means the prices must 
run rapidly down again, or otherwise my cunning brother here, 
under favour of the council to which he is so much indebted, 
must make exorbitant profits), but establishments are likely to 
be formed on the opposite side of the water, I am told, wherein 
large quantities of corn may be collected in readiness to prevent 
my ever receiving, even upon a bad harvest, a little reward ia 
price for deficiency in quantity. ’—* See there ! (said Commerce) 
this comes of publishing so many newspapers; this is the con- 
sequence of the freedom of the press, and the general avidity 
for knowledge, which never produced any good, that I know 
of, since the fruit of the tree was first plucked. T’ll lay a wager 
that this fellow, if he should come -to add sound information to 
his other qualifications, will so harass and pester us about his 
rights and his importance in the State, that we shall be obliged 
to admit him into the pale of a gexeral fellowship, and make # 
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common cause together. For my part, I begin to see the ne- 
cessity of it; and ‘LT hate so burnt my fingers. this season, that 
perhaps a law to prevent such an ill exercise of judgment i in fu- 
ture, may not be the worst thing that can happen. ’—* Why, 
as for that, ’ said Manufactures, ‘1 don’t doubt but that if such 
a law as he talks about had been passed some years ago, it might 
have brought things to a better pass before now; for I see well 
enough that half my losses have happened because Agriculture 
can’t ‘buy my goods; and besides, if the home market had stood, 

we should not have been tempted to so much risk b overtrad- 
ing abroad. All this i is probable enough, but one Seat ’t like to 
acknowledge error. ’ 

Just at this moment there came by a man with a scythe on 
his back, who appeared to be going home from his day’s work, 
and who thus accosted our angry disputants. * Gentlemen (said 
he) if you'll walk on with me, for I can’t stop, I'll endeavour 
to reconcile your difference ; I have attended to the subject of 
it a long while, and have seen much greater difficulties happily 
got over.” Our three brothers felt themselves rather compell- 
ed than consenting, and went on with the stranger, though 
every moment ready to break out in bickerings which their com- 
panion could not always restrain; but he “took them in very 
good part, and observed, with a took of satisfaction, that they 
grew by degrees more reasonable and less bitter. ‘ Gentlemen 
(continued ‘the mowman) I knew your father when he was a 
child ; he was a very good lad, a promising and prosperous 
youth, and grew to ‘be as: honest and worthy a man as ever 
broke bread; and, bating a few foibles, a better father never 
lived. He has done his duty to the utmost of his power, and 
to the best of his judgment, by all of you. He gave his estate 
to his eldest son; for his second he opened the traffic of the 
seas; and for his ‘third he did the only thing that was left, name- 
ly, he directed him to: make goods for the first to wear, and for 
the second to trade witha]. It is urged that he showed him 
very considerable favour, which is true, and without that he 
might have starved; but the young man has now grown up to 
prosperous circumstances ; and certainly the other two are not. 
the worse for it. Now, mark me, Gentlemen, (for I speak no- 
thing but the truth), I have seen the elder brother, hive, do 
better; and let the other two be as angry as they will, I say he 
is hardly dealt by at this juncture: Moreover, I remember when 
the very thing that he proposes existed, and then corn in plenty 
was raised, and a great deal to spare; and I pronounce (let who 
will contradict it) that a country which buys its bread, may 
come to be dependent upon its enemies. The whole business 
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of carrying corn ought to be, first, to places where the harvests 
have been ‘accidentally partial; second, io small states (such as 
Venice) where there is little land in proportion to the inhabi- 
tants; third, to countries adapted by climate and feature to vines 
and fruits rather than to flocks and corn fields; and, fourth, to 
new settlements, and to tropical countries, from whence you 
fetch sugar, and indigo, and cotton, and such things. Another 
thing, let me tell you, (and which some of you are unwilling to 
believe), a country is not necessarily happy, nor are the . poor 
well fed, because eed i is cheap. I had once a friend, whose 
merit I must ever extol, who took a journey into Scotland, 

where he was told there was such plenty that he might get six 
or eight eggs fora penny. But he was a very sagacious man ; 
and he perceived that this was, not because eggs were plentiful, 

but because pennies were scarce. I am sorry to add, that you 
pay too little attention to my lessons ; you are liste to error, 
and decide by apparent motives of self-interest, sharpened some- 
tnnes by anger and envy, and now and then prompted by vani- 
ty. You forget the truths taught by experience; and, instead of 
applying to history for w isdom, you are puffed up with self-con- 
ceit: Thus there are prodigious quantities of disputants, who 
have but little knowledge of what I have been teaching mankind 
for several thousand years. ’ 

I thought this person began to be rather tart; but he deliver- 
ed his sentences very mildly, and the three brothers looked a 
little sheepish. I now took a more particular view of the stran- 
ger, who was a very stout and hale personage, and, though he 
carried the marks of years, gave no tokens of decr epitude.— 
When this sage person had done speaking, the three brothers 
showed signs as if they would all answer at once; but they were 
so much struck with what they had heard, coupled with what 
they had lately experienced, that they were evidently embar- 
rassed, and at a loss what to reply. * Give me leave to say’ 
(cried Manufactures). ‘ I am, however, of opinion’ (said 
Commerce). ‘ Friend (interposed Agriculture), I depend upon 
your integrity, and I ask nothing but justice. ’—* That is true 
(replied the “stranger) and you shall have it; don’t be down- 
hearted—but don’t be in a hurry. As for the other two, I have 
done them all the good in my power, and I can only assist them 
now by granting the thing which you desire; and I will do it, 
as sure as I amalive.’ I thought the gentleman spoke with 
the air of a prophet; so, looking under the fold of his cloak, I 
perceived that he had an hourglass in his hand, by which I 
knew that it was TIME.—L am, Sir, your, &c. 

VENATOR.- 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Destroying the Blue Insect, or London Bug. 


Sik, 

Tut insect of which your correspondent complains (page 
196 of the last Number of your Magazine), is, I presume, the 
Aphis Lanigera of Illiger ; and of all the insects with which our 
fruit-trees are infested, it is perhaps the most difficult to extir- 
pate. ‘The oily nature of the wool with which they are covered, 
renders it difficult to molest them by water, or any thing which 
it may hold in solution ; and they enter so deep into the wood, 
that it is almost impossible to reach their inner apartment, even 
with the brush. ‘This insect was unknown in Britain till near 
the end of last century; and is supposed to have been imported 
along with some fruit-trees from France. Its first appearance 
in the neighbourhood of London, gave little uneasiness ; but its 
numbers soon became so formidable, as to threaten the total 
destruction of many valuable sorts of apple-trees in the English 
orchard ; and, through the London nurseries, it has found its 
way into Scotland. It is now twelve years since it was observed 
on the north side of the Tay; and in many places its depreda- 
tions are alarming. It enters by wounds in the tree, or eats its 
way through the bark to the alburnum by which the circulation 
of the vegetable juice is obstructed; and thus the sap, which 
should form a fresh layer of wood all round the tree in its de- 
seent, is formed into irregular knobs, which become the almost 
impenetrable abodes of the woolly insect. 

In the spring of the year 1810, I planted some young apple- 
trees on a wall having a south-east exposure; and in the follow- 
ing June I observed one of them almost overrun with the Aphis 
Lanigera; but being then unacquainted with its dangerous na- 
ture, I only applied soap-suds to the infected parts, with a brush 
made of mat; and as few of them were seen again for that sea- 
son, I concluded that they had taken their leave. In pruning 
the trees on that wall next spring (1811), I found the evil had 
spread to several of the neighbouring trees. These I unnailed ; 
washed with soap-suds and tobacco juice ; steeped the shreds in 
the same liquor; and nailed them again to the wall. My reason 
for steeping the shreds was, because, in unnailing, I found num- 
bers of the insects had taken shelter from the inclemencies of 
winter between the shred that held the nail and the shoot; and 
I supposed the woollen rags would retain something of the taste 
of the tobacco juice, which might prevent the insects from using 
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them as places of concealment. But all my precaution was of 
no avail; forin the end of that summer, I found four of the 
largest of my trees completely covered. I continued to wash 
with the above liquor in winter, at the spring nailing, and about 
mid-summer 1812; but still found them gaining ground. In the 
beginning of the following winter, I planted out two of the in- 
fected trees as standards, which were all covered over. These I 
left to the mercy of the weather, and renewed my washing and 
brushing of those that remained. At the time of nailing in 
spring 1813, I covered the other two infected trees with clay 
paint, mixed with oil and sulphur; but, about midsummer, [ 
found the insects breeding as fast as ever among the dried 
clay, and appearing at every crevice. At that time I also ob- 
served, notwithstanding all my attention, that a number of other 
trees were infected ; and, unless something decisive was done, I 
saw I was likely to lose all my wall apple-trees, which had by 
this time made such progress, that I was sorry either to head 
them down, or root them out. I observed, however, that the 
whole of the insects had perished that were on the two trees 
planted out as standards. I had frequently observed, too, that 
in the winter months, they always took shelter between the trees 
and the wall, or below the shreds. This induced me to try next 
winter (1814), to starve them with cold; and in order to expose 
them as much as possible, I unnailed every infected tree, bend- 
ing the shoots downward to the border, and supporting them 
with rods to prevent their being broken with the winds. I then, 
in a clear frosty day, went over the whole with a mat-brush dip- 
ped in a mixture of soap-suds, soda, and potash; and in the 
evening, when the thermometer stood as low as 24° Fahrenheit, 
I gave them a hearty washing from the engine with the same 
liquor: This I repeated four different times, always choosin; 

the severest frosty evenings for the operation. I also brushec 

over the wall, and gave it several wuhien from the engine at 
the same time with the apple-trees. I allowed the branches to 
continue bent down and tied to supporting rads till the begin- 
ning of April; I then went over them again with the brush dip- 
ped in strong tobacco juice, nailed them up to the wall, and 
from that time none of the woolly insects have made their ap- 
pearance; and from my success at last, I ayn led to conclude, 
that I am indebted to the celd more than to any thing else, for 
expelling these foreign invaders. The garden belonging to 
your correspondent may be in a warmer situation than the one 
in which the above experiments were made; for it would appear 
that his standards are infected, and, in that case, severe mea- 
tures must be resorted to; but as burning is at best a desperate 
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cure, I would recommend amputation as the least evil of the 
two. If his standard trees are young, or even if they have not 
passed their grand climacteric, they may be headed down a little, 
to render them more manage: able, and to admit a free circula- 
tion of air among the remaining branches; then let him have 
them brushed and washed as above, in frosty weather, and an 
ointed with tobacco juice in tke spring ; and if he treat his wall- 
trees according to the experiment which I have found success- 
ful, I have no doubt but that he may soon rid his trees of these 
insects, and have them, in course of a twelvemonth, in a healthy 
condition. 

I am aware that many will oppose the theory of killing insects 
with cabl, as their larve are in some instances found to outlive 
the severest winters; but it must be recollected, that the insect 
in question is of F rench extraction; and every one knows how 
fatal cold proves to the inhabitants of that country, when they 
attempt to visit northern climates. 


G. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Cullure of the Vine, and its Produce ; with Remarks on the Ad- 
. ? . 
vantages of encouraging a Commercial Intercourse between 
France and Britain. 


[The following article is taken from a small work recently pub- 
lished, under the title of * "Phe AcricuLtureE or a Dis- 
TRICT IN THE SourH or France, translated from the 
K'rench of the Baron Picot de la Peyrouse, a work to which 
the Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris decreed the prize 
of competition for * Historical Memoirs on the Progress of 
Agriculture in France within fifty years:’ ‘To which are ad- 
ded, Notes by a recent Traveller in France.” There is 
little in the Baron's part of the book either useful to the 
British farmer, or very curious ; but some of the Notes are 
worthy of attention. "We give a specimen of both ona 
subject which has excited the animadversions of writers on 
Political Economy, ever since the days of Hume at least, 
and the regret or indignation of many a bon vivant, who 
probably never heard of such writers at all. We mean the 
wines, of France and the wine trade carried on with Portu- 
gal in preference. The Baron tells us about the culture 
and produce of the Vine in his district; and the Traveller 

in his Notes, like a true English Squire, seems to be not a 

ont of humour, that the superior wines of France 
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shor not be admitted to his table upon paying moderate 
duties.] 


‘ 


Culture of the Vine ;—Fruit Trees, 


A small portion of the canton is set apart for the cultivation 
of the vine: the vines are ranged in rows, at a metre, or less, 
when they are to be wrought by the hoe, or in single and dou- 
ble rows, alternately with a ridge of arable land; this is named 
cances, canceres, and is the practice of the petty proprietors, 
which are the greater number, for generally every family has at 
least enough of vines for its own supply of wine. The great 
proprietors follow a different plan, ‘To spare considerable ex- 
pense, they leave two metres (6 ft, 6 in.) distance between the 
rows of vines, which allows them to be easily wrought by a 
plough mounted on purpose for this work. 

The sorting of our yines is ill reguiated. They mix the soft 
grapes with the hard, the late with the early, the white with the 
black; they prefer those which are much loaded, and which are 
generally the worst, to those which might improve the quality 
of the wine. 

Our vines are low, and without supports; they are planted 
with an iron dibble (pal). ‘The more wealthy proprietors open 
furrows at two spades’ depth, and there tay the shoots. They 
reject such plants as have straggling roots (darbats); such, they 
say, do not last. 

The vines are dressed in the. month of February. The bill 
which our vine-dressers use, is large, and two-edged; the one 
hooked to cut downwards by’striking off the o]d wood, the other 
to cut up the branches. They lop off the wood very dexterous- 
ly, but they do not sufficiently attend to the shoots... To faggot 
the branches, is a work reserved'for the women. The price of 
the cuttings pays the expense of dressing. -In March, they give 
the first cleaning to the vine with the hoe (:focha), and a second 
towards the end of April (Jina), — This double work costs from 
36 francs (1/, 10s.) to 40 franes (1/.13s. 4d.) the hectare (2 acres + 
English), according to the season, and state of thedayd. The 
vines to be dressed receive also two horse-hoeings: they turn up 
with the hand-hoe the interval between the ‘stems, which the 
plough cannot reach, On the approach of the vintage, the till+ 
age of the yines is finished. Grafting has been tried, to change 
or renew the old plants, but it has not succeeded, . 

It is difficult to decide about rooting out a-vine; for the old- 
est, all things considered, give the best wine, and a long course 
of years is necessary to bring to perfection those which we plant. 





+ The Hectare is near 2} acres English.—Con, 
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Twenty years ag, I made a vineyard of two hectares (4 acres 
English) near my garden. I brought thither the pinegu of 
Bourgogne, the auvernat of Orleans, the garnache of Roussillon, 
the rzvairenc of Beziers, the sauvignon of Soterne. I have the 
finest and earliest of our native sorts; the bouisselet, the negret, 
the redondal, and the white escaissalaire. ‘They are ranged ac- 
cording to their order and quality. This young vineyard is in 
full bearing ; but it is still too vigorous to enable us to judge of 
the fineness and quality of the wine, which jt may one day af- 
ford. A hectare (2 acres English) of vineyard of ordinary qua- 
lity,, produces from nine to twelve hectolitres * (more than two 
pipes) of wine. ‘ . 

Fruit-trees abound in our canton, especially in the low and 
southerly parts, and bring in a considerable revenue. They 
are all standards; the vineyards, the fields, the gardens of the 
petty proprietors are covered with cherry trees, plums, summer 
and winter pears, figs and peaches of Mezens. They dig round 
the roots, and cut off the dead wood; this is all the attention 
they bestow upon them. ‘The women gather the fruit, and 
carry it daily upon their heads to the markets of the city. 
scarcely allowing themselves sleep in summer. ‘The plums and 
figs are dried, Almost all our villagers cultivate fine asparagus, 
strawberries, raspberries, and gooseberries, and. raise a very 
= income from them. Several families of this commune 

raw annually 6, 8, 10, or 1200 francs for fruits, 

In the commune of Mezens, upon the right bank of the Tarn, 
and at the extremity of that department, near that of the Upper 
Garonne, they cultivate on'a great scale, and in the open air, 3 
large yellow peach, early, fine, juicy, and sweet, which is not 
elsewhere known. These trees grow in a hollow, formed by a 
small chain of calcareous rocks, which affords a natural shelter 
tothem. The inhabitants of our canton, near the river Tarn, 
quickly imitated their neighbours, and introduced among us a 
fruit which is of very great request in the city, They carry it 
there in carts, in the middle of July; it is planted every where 
in the higher parts of our commuzie. 

As they care little for winter pears in the. city, our villagers 
do not cultivate them; besides, our south ciel seldom allow 
them to thrive, and the frequent and severe droughts of our 
summers greatly deteriorate their quality. 

In spite of these inconveniences, the large proprietors cuiti- 
vate all the good kinds of fruits, especially since numerous nur- 
series are established at the gates.of ‘Toulouse; but few know 
how to cultivate them properly. I have planted in my gardens, 


_ * A Hectolitre is very nearly 264 gallons, wine measure.—Con 
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in the course of thirty years, 1500 scts of fruit-trees of all sorts, 
in borders, spaliards, in quenouille and dwarfs; hitherto I have 
trained them myself. Among these are a 

eaches sorted; but their duration is short among us, six or 
eight years at most. I have studied at Montreuil, the manner 
of raising and training peaches, and have always some person 
that I instruct in this method; but, for the most part, I plant 
them along a shelter, at a metre’s distance from the wall; and 
ent them to six or eight buds. I allow them to unfold them- 
selves es freely, only reducing their height every year, in order to 
prevent their getting too much head, and being bare below; but 
I cut off no branches: they have given me a quantity of excel- 
lent and very beautiful fruit, for five or six years; and when 
their term is come, I shall have less regret at their loss, since I 
shail be spared a great deal of care and trouble. I attribute the 
cause of the premature death of the peach with us, first to too 
great a richness in our soil, which keeps the moisture Jong, and 
makes them mouldy ; they remedy this, in some degree, by 
changing the earth around the roots of the trees when ‘planting 
them ; ; but they cannot correct it entirely. Besides, we have 
often, towards the end of January, a movement in the sap, 
which has more influence over exposed peach, than over other 
fruit-trees ; their buds swell, snl are ready to expand, when 
strong frosts blast them. The alternate changes from frost to 
thaw, affect the motion of the sap, force it back, stopping the 
natural progress of growth in the trees; they are covered with 
gum; the canker comes on; they languish, and soon die. I have 
seen several peach trees loaded with fruits almost ripe, die all on 
a sudden by a stroke of the sun. This, however, happens only 
to those which are placed against the wall. 


Making of Wine, Cyder, Beer, and Brandy, 
Wine is the universal beverage of our countrymen ; — 
and beer are unknown; brandy is used among them only as 
medicine. They manufacture excellent wine in the canton of 
Fronton, the country of vineyards bordering upon ours. As 
fast as the grapes are gathered, they press or squceze them in 
the vat, turning the mash to retread them. When this work 
is finished, they leave it to itself for six weeks or two months, 
when they empty the vatand put the wine into large casks, 
well seasoned. Their capacity is about three hectolitres 20 litres 
{about one puncheon). They then put water to it, in the pro- 
portion of half, or one-third of the wine taken from the vat; 
this is called demi-vin ; it ferments in the vat eight days. Theg 
again put water into the vat, one, two, or three times, one-half 
jess at each time; they leave it cight er ten days at cach turn- 


great number of 
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ing: this is called vinade, Parriere vin, la piquette, and is the 
common beverage (boisson ) of every family, for they sell the 
superior kinds of the wine which they make. ‘They keep none, 
except for feasts, and the works of summer, and cont ent them- 
selves during the rest of the year with the acid beverage above- 
mentioned, which, though not pleasant, is wholesome. ‘The 
then collect the refuse of the grapes into a heap before their 
doors, for fattening turkies. 

The stock of wine that I made seldom excecded 100 hecto- 
litres (21 pipes), ancl, like that of the whole country, was flat, 
sharp, and apt to sour. I was convinced, that the method of 
making wine in use among us, was radically wrong, and that 
it was necessary to adopt one more correct. ‘The study vf 
some modern works, especially that of Le Gentil, with the che- 
mical theory, and the manipulation bordelaise, which I have 
followed upon the spot in all its details, have taught me what 
procedure I ought to adopt. I made a selection “of grapes of 
the best qualities and condition. I had them pressed. and de- 
posited in the vat, to which I adapted a graduated rod of light 
wood. As soon as the fermentation had attained its maximum, 


in between fifty and sixty hours, according to the state of the 


atmosphere, I drew the wine from the vat, and tunned it into 
a large cask, opening it twice a-day. At the end of a month, 


I racked it into another cask, for the sake ‘of ventilation. It 
was racked again at the end of March; then being stirred and 
clarified, it was left three years in the cask to be matured, for 
use. It is not necessary to add, that the casks are in the best 
state. 

After the first and superior, we make wine, without distinc- 
tion, of whatever remains. ‘This wine, of a quality much infe- 
rior to the first, serves the hall, the workmen, and servants. 
All the refuse (marc), which is very sweet, is given to the 
sheep, which are extremely fond of it; and it does them good, 
especially when opposed to the aqueous quality of the potatoe. 

So much for red wines. Sweet wines, or dry wines,—the 
sparkling, rosy, sharp, pale,—each demand a particular process. 
I succeeded perfectly in making them, and have the satisfaction 
of presenting to my guests, wines delicate and wholesome, the 
fruit of my own industry. 

Upon reflecticn, one may easily perceive that the process 
which our countrymen follow in making their wines, though not 
perfect, is nevertheless suited to their particular case. ‘Those 
made upon better principles, have need of being kept a long 
time to be fit for drinking : : our villagers, on the contrary, de- 
sire only to ripen their wine in a short time, and certainly they 
succeed to 2 miracle, at the expense, indeed, of quality; but 
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then they neither need buildings nor casks for the preservation 
of it; eager to make money, they will doubtless hold to their 
established method. 

Finally, if our vine plants were chosen with more care and 
judgment, if the wine was made upon other principles, it would 
be delicious in our canton; it would neither have the coldness 
ef that of Bourdeaux, nor the immoderate heat of that of the 
Rhone, of Jurancon, and of Roussillon, nor the gusto of greens 
ness and tartness of the most renowned viney ards; and yet they 
fall far short of the value of those of our neighbours in. the 
canton of Fronton, celebrated for its great vineyards, Some 
bottles made by chance, from time to time, by unskiiful hands, 
are sufficient to show us the superiority which the wine of our 
canton might obtain. 


[The Notes of the English gentleman on this part of the 
book, are about as long, and cer tainly as good as the text.) 


The Pepiniere du Roi at the Luxembourg, directed lately by 
M. Bosc, is a noble institution. There are 1400 varieties of 
the vine. M. Bose has made, during many years, accurate 
observations on the nature and qualities of the principal kingls. 
Certain persons wished to turn this ground into a mall lately. 
M. Bosc’s answer was manly and indignant, af an attempt to 
overturn so useful an establishment. 

In the Clos de Vogois vineyard, in which the most celebrated 
Burgundy wine is produced, new vine plants have not been set 
for 300 years; the vines are renewed by laying the old trunks; 
but the root is never separated from the stock. This celebrated 
vineyard is never manured, The extent is 160 French arpents.* 
It makes, in a good year, from 160 to 200 hogsheads, of 260 
bottles each hogshead. ‘The expense of labour and cooperage 
in such a year, “has arisen to 33,000 francs, and the wine sells 
on the spot at five frangs a bottle. The vineyard is of the Pinean 
grape. Tue soil, about three feet deep, is a limestone gravel 
on a limestone rock. 

It is an error to suppose that Burgundy wine will not trans- 
port in casks to Great Britain. In 1816, ten casks of the Clos 
de Vogois wine were sent to London, and succeeded perfectly. 
In the same year some casks of Baune, St George, and Nuits, 
were sent to Scotland, and with equal success. Our manufac- 
tured claret and brandied port wine appear, of late years, far 
more delicate to keep any length of time, than the pure un- 

adulterated French wines. Indeed port wine regularly begins 
to deposit colour, at five or six years after being bottled. The 


* An Arpent is 1,5 English acre.——Con. 
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addition of seven or eight per cent. of brandy, so commonly 
given to the best quality of port for the British market, no 
doubt hastens the decay of the wine. 

It is much to be regretted, that no commercial treaty exists 
between France and England. Nothing would promote more 
the industry of the two countries, than a fair intercourse; on 
moderate duties, and of customs on such produce, rude or ar« 
tifictal, as is peculiar to each country. Instead of encouraging 
the vile, poisonous brandied wines of Portugal, why not, on 
reciprocal advantages being given to us, admit the excellent 
wines of Languedoc, on low duties? ‘The best wine of Fron- 
ton, vintage 1815, could have been bought for 200 francs e 
hogshead in 1817. It is preserved pure, and will keep for 
twenty years. The red wines of that district are stronger than 
claret, but have nothing of the fiery harshuess of pert wine.— 
Roussillon also possesses an excellent red wine. In 1817, 
saw upwards of 10,000 hogsheads shipping at Cette, for differs 
ent markets in France, and some for the Baltic. It is highly 
probable, that, were we to admit silks and wines on moderate 
duties, the French government, in return, would admit our 
fine wuslins, fine Birmingham ware, cast-iron work, and com- 
mon blue Staffordshire ware. Such an intercourse would do 
more to heal the sores of past times, and unite the two countrics 
in friendship, than any other remedy. 

Silk is the natural produce of the south-east districts of 
France: the manufacture of this article has been carried to the 
highest perfection. In England this fabric is a forced exotic. 

On a careful examination of the fe muslins of France and 
Switzerland, I have no hesitation in saying, that they are far 
inferior in quality to the fabrics of Glasgow, and much higher 
in price. ‘There is no fine manufacture of steel or Birmingham 
wares of any extent in France. 

In cast-iron work, France is decidedly behind Great Britain ; 
nor can she ever compete with us, as the materials, to any cx- 
tent, are wanting. 

France possesses a great store of fine materials for the manu- 
facture of porcelain ; but is entirely deficient in clay for stone 
ware, such as our Staffordshire; hence stone ware is a serious 
expense to the middle and lower classes. The prime cost of 
the Languedoc wines is far below that of the wines of Spain or 
Portugal. 

In the articles I have enumerated, we have surely materials 
for a commercial treaty for the mutual benefit of the two na- 
tions; and, by a general per centage of duty on all other avti- 
cles, without any prohibitions, ef the produce of the land cr 
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labour of the two countries, we should mutually stimulate each 
other’s industry. 

In spite of the advances made in the science of political eco- 
nomy, every state in Europe, and even America, is retrograd- 
ing into the worst practice of the mercantile system. Buona- 
parte fairly persuaded the other Powers of Europe, that the 
wealth of England, and her consequent wouderful exertions, 
were derived from the shop-keeping, pedlar-like system of be. 
ing all manufacturing sellers, and no buyers. Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, are try ing how far each can enrich its impoverish- 
ed country by such a plan. Thus the Continental System is in 
full vogue in those kingdoms. Had we maintained the inde- 
pn lence of Dantzic, Venice, Genoa, and Tuscany, our ma- 
nulucturers might have set at defiance such an impolitic system 
for the countries that adopt it. But the wretched state of the 
finances of these empires, will impel their governments to con- 
tinue for years in this track. 

The erreneous ideas formed of the balance of trade from the 
earliest period of our commercial annals, still hang upon the 
minds of statesmen, and even merchants. Hence the restric- 
tions on imports: hence, too, the neglect of commercial trea- 
tics. But these are much stronger bonds of — and amity, 
and good-will between naticns, than the most elaborate diplo- 
matic treaty founded on the law of nations, or even on the new 
code of the Holy Alliance. Were we really to export more 
than we import for any continuance, and to the extent so fond 
ly dwelt upon by many writers, we soon would be reduced to 
poverty. 

If we suppose that there are no absentees, no expenses in- 
curred abroad by the nation, the only form in which we can re- 
ceive our mercantile, our shipping, and our manufacturing pro- 
fits of things exported, is under that of the eacess of the : value 
of imports over the value of exports. Yet so obvious a truth 
is lost sight of in our code of the Custom- House. 

If we are to encourage particular fabrics, surely we should 
lay light duties on the raw material. I call silk an exotic, be- 
cause we treat it as such: why unmanufactured silk should be 
subject to a high duty, while cotton-wool is duty-free, and, at 
the same time, foreign manufactured silk be prohibited, is cer= 
tainly not an obvious policy. Let us take off the import-duty on 
raw silk, and, in our commercial treaty with France, permit ma- 
nufactured silk to be imported on an ad valorem duty of ten or 
fifteen per cent., and I am satisfied, that there would be an in- 


terchange between the two nations, of different fabrics of silk, 
to their mutual advant age. 
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The whole code of cur Custom-Heuse system requires re- 
vision. Perhaps no nation had 2 more judicious book of rates 
than the Dutch, before the revolution: every article of import 
or export paid a duty, but it was only from one to three per 
cent. on the value in general: and their customs, I have reason 
to conclude, were the most productive of any in Europe. 

On the true commercial and manufacturing interests of a na- 
tion, the French are more culightened than we are. Alinost 
all their writers on subjects connected with the general policy of 
the nation, admit freely, that it is the interest of a people to 
buy manufactures where they can be purchased cheupest ; and, 
that no fabric should be forced at home, which must be sold 
dearer than a neighbouring nation can supply. 

If there can be any exception to these maxims, it is in favour 
of corn in a country ‘like ours, where heavy taxes exist; when, 
from a train of circumstances, great capitals have been invested 
of late years in the cultivation of land ; where the land is, forced 
to support those workmen of manufactories, who, from the fluc- 
tuations of trade, or from the over-trading of their masters, 
are, from time to time, thrown into a state of poverty; aud 
when all manufacturers hold a monopoly of supply to the culti- 
vators of land against all foreign competition. 

In a country, "I repeat, labouring under such artificial impe- 
diments ¢ against the grower of corn, it isa policy g growing out 
of these evils, to maintain a monopoly to a consider cable extent in 
his favour. 

It is the system of our poor-laws, the pressure of manufactur- 
ers for support on the cultivation of land, and the weight of 
taxes on articles of the first necessity, that place the wages of 
labour in such disproportion to the . ice of corn. 

Lam very far from maintaining, that the monopoly in favour 
of the cultivatcr should be pushed to such a price as to encour- 
age the cultivation of land of the worst quality. And I admit, 
that too much capital has been applied to such land, to the de- 
triment of land of the first quality; but were we to open our 
ports to a free import of corn at all times, much land of the se- 
cond quality would be thrown out of cultivation; and, when a 
bad season came, in place of a year of scarcity, we should have 
one of famine. 

It is in vain to compete with the lands of Poland, or the pri- 
mitive soil] that may be brought into cultivation in the extensive 
wilds of Russia. Such a competition would soon sink cne half 
of the capital employed in agriculture. Could we sweep cff cur 
national debt, our poor-laws, and our monopolies in favour of 
manufacturers, then, and then enly, may we venture to adim’t 
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2 free import of corn. But if we wish to maintain our agricul- 
tural capital, our improved system of farming, our race of field- 
labourers, and avoid seasons of famine (in lage of scarcity), we 
mist give a countervailing support to the cultivator against the 
artificial state of things, to which long, fruitless, and extravas 
gant wars have reduced us. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 





On the Working of Bulls and Ozen. By Sir ALExanper 
Gonrpon of Culvennan. 
Sir, 


In consequence of your request to me, I shall give a 
short account of the use that I have had of bulls and of oxen in 
draught, and of the manner of training and of using them. 

My father used oxen, which drew by yokes upon their necks, 
They were yoked in wains, in the same manner that horses are 
now used in curricles. Amongst his books, there was one in 
fotio, which had been published by the command of his Majes- 
ty King George the Second, which showed that bulls had beer 
used in waggons. 

When I came to live here, I resolved to use them; and I 
bought a pair of the best oxen that I could get. I had seen the 
oxen which Mr Dalyell of Barncrosh, and Mr MacLellan at 
Gelston, used: these drew by hems and brehams; and I got 
mine harnessed in that manner. The brehams and the hems 
should be buckled below, and the ends of the hems should be 
flat, to avoid being touched by the knees of the beasts. Atten- 
tion must be given to fix the proper place of draaght from the 
hems. 

I have reared all those that I have used since the first pair. 

I found much attention to be necessary in training the first 
bull and the first oxen; and I found considerable difficulty in 
overcoming the prejudices and the vanity of the greater number 
of my servants, who tried many ways to overcome my resolu- 
tion: bat, for many years, the bulls and the oxen have been 
trained with great ease, with profit, and with satisfaction. 

The bulls have been trained as easily as the oxen; and they 
are much more powerful than the oxen: But I advise not to 
attempt to use the bulls in pairs; because, even when blinders’ 
were put upon them, they were very troublesome, and they did 
not work so powerfully as wheh they worked singly. 

The bulls and oxen must always be used gently; and they 
neyer should be beaten. In the house, they ought to be tied 
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by halters, to rings moveable upon.their stakes ; and they should 
be led by the halters from their youth. If they are to be used 
upon hard roads, their forefeet ought to. be soak when they 
are young, by holding up the feet, in the manner that horses 
are shoed. ere is no néed for shoeing them for work in a 
farm. 

The best bridle is a wooden cavesson, or branx; but I have 
yielded'to my servants, to put a smooth unjointed iron bit into 
the mouth, with a rein of rope tied into the rings, that the beast, 
when in a cart or in a waggon, may be pulled to either side. 
When ina gon with a foreseat, the beast will be driven as 
in a coach. My waggons for one beast, like the waggons in 
Sweden, are the most useful, and the most profitable carriages. 

Bulls and oxen which have been used to be led in halters, 
will be easily trained. They ought to be trained when very 
young, and to draw very light draughts, until they shall have 
been often used, and shall have grown strong: the more gently 
that they shall be used, they will sooner work profitably. They 
must be made to obey a steady, loud, commanding voice, which 
they will obey very readily. One person should hold ‘a rein 
upon each side—or two, or even three, if it may be necessary— 
to force them to obey the voice; a small whip, or a switch, 
may be used gently. When they shall be trained, they will be 
fond of whistling. To make them go back, one man must be 
straight before them, and he must command, loudly, to go back. 
He may hold safely by the top of the bridle, on the crown of 
the head, which is the best manner; but manyiare afraid to do 
so. When they shall go back, or be forced back, a step or two, 
they should be caressed, and the harness taken off, which will 
ake them go back easier the next time: they never forget a 
lesson. ; 

Long horns are a great. incumbrance, and short horns are 
also troublesome. 

Wicked beasts should be taken to the market; but spirited 
beasts are very profitable. The round, stout-made beasts, of 
good size, are the best for labour: Beasts of gentle tempers 
will soon carry loads and riders pleasantly; but they are not 
so able to carry great loads as horses. I have seen oxen much 
injured by having backbands placed upon their loins, to raise 
the plough, or the harrows; théy do not recover from that in- 

d they continue to be lame. 


urys an 

bull, from the weight of his neck and of his shoulders, will 

draw more with ease than any ox or horse; and all my bulls 

have been as easily, and as safely used as the oxen: They have 
VOL, XX. NO. 79. 
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been used as bulls until they were eight or nine years of age; 
and afterwards made oxen, until they have been sent to ‘the 

market. They should always be fed in houses, at night and 
ai noon: to be fed with grass in summer, and with straw or 
with hay, and with turnips or with potatoes, in winter. Oats 
do little good to them, but pass through them to feed poultry. 
Yorkshiremen use a true proverb, that oxen require only to live 
upon, what horses are allowed to lie upon. 

Bulls do their work most profitably singly; and they have, 
generally, been used by me in carts, or in waggons. I hada 

ull and a coach-horse which Getanie fond of each other; and 
they drew a pair of harrows speedily, and pleasantly. Bulls 
and oxen are more steady, and more regular than horses, and 
thereby make up for a degree of less speed. My present 
ploughman, Robert Rain, has trained the bulls and the oxen 
to go as fast as horses usually do. 

If bulls and oxen shall not have been trained when young, 
they will not be trained so easily; but the same rules should be 
foliowed. First, to lead them by halters; and, next, to use 
them to be harnessed ; and then to use thine to vee small trees, 
a man upon each side holding a rein, until they work pleasant- 
ly; afterwards, to put them into empty carts, which may be 
loaded by degrees. If they shall, offer to gallop, it is a good 
symptom, and the two men must run along with them; they 
will not run far. If they shall lie down, let them lie a few 
minutes, and make them rise by a small whip or switch upor 
their shins ; which has never failed when accompanied by a loud 
voice, and not severe. A loud voice is the best aid; always 
the same voice, if that can be done. If they shall be beaten 
when lying, they will turn out the white of their eyes, and will 
become quite sulky ; but steady, gentle usage, will recover their 
tempers, and they will become serviceable oxen. If they shell 
break e: rts, or harness, other things of the same kind must be 
put to them without delay; that they may not get free by re- 
sistance, nor by sulkiness. They will not push, nor kick, in 
these humours; but the motion of their heads must be attend- 
ed to; for they will toss them from side to side, and they may 
give dangerous blows. 

If.an old bull, or an old ox, is to be shoed for the first time, 
his head may be tied, by the halter, to one tree, and his foot 
may be tied up close to another tree. They soon will allow 
their feet to be held up. 

They soon will go, when commanded, into the shafts of a 
cart, or other place for work. 

I rave lost only one ox, when I was from home, in the end 
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of autumn. He was allowed to lie in a field, in a storm of 
wind and rain, which was followed by frost in the morning. 
One of his limbs, upon which he had lain, had been chilled. 
That disease is called the Black Leg ii cattle; and the Braxy 
in sheep is from the same cause. 

Nothing is lost hy old oxen. 

I can, with truth, recommend to every farmer, to train his 
bulls to work in a cart, or in a waggon; to bring grass and 
turnips to the cows; and to do other firm work: and to have 
one or two pairs of oxea, according to the size of his farm. 
The vanity of his servants will be the only difficulty to be over- 
come. Iam, Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
ALEX. GorRDON. 

Greenlaw- House, 

July 17th, 1819. § 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Quantity of Meal obtained from Oats, the Produce of the last 
Five Years respectively. 


Sir, 

Ir may probably be interesting to some of your readers, 
to see an account of the quantity of meal produced from a va- 
riety of cargoes of oats, the produce of 1814, 15, 16, 17, and 
1818; more » especially as the quality of the grain in these years 
was so markedly dissimilar. The oats here alluded to were 
carefully weighed when sent to the mill, and were all manufac- 
tured at two mills by the sate millers; but varied considerably, 
in. proportion to their weight, in point of produce; owing, no 
doubt, ‘chiefly to some trivial alterations in the different opera- 
tions of manufacturing I have stated the average return of 
meal per boll, and not t the gross amount, in consequence of my 
calculations being ncted down in this manner when the oats 
were milled. I have not minutely compared these results with 
the meal tables in your Magazine, therefore cannot say how 
they may correspond ; but this is what any one, who may wish 
to know, can easily do for himself. 


wa 
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I once intended to make a few experiments with the grain of 
last crop, similar to what you had the goodness to insert an ac- 
count of in the Farmer’s Magazine, respecting the two preced- 
ing years, but neglected to do it in time. The seed of the pre- 
sent crop has sprung beautifully, and retained its thickness in 
the field much better than the growth of some preceding years ; 
but this I suspect is more to be attributed to the season, than 
the superior quality of the grain: If you conceive this comr 
nication worth its room in the Magazine, its insertion in it will 
oblige . 

Aw Occasionat CornesPponDeENT. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Further Notices of the Agriculture of France. 


Sir, 19th July 1819. 

FinpinG that you have been so kind as to insert in your 
last Number, some remarks of mine upon the mode of farming 
in France; in compliance with your request to enter into a de- 
tail of the system followed there, I again take up my pen to 
endeavour to lay before you, what 1 have observed during three 
short periods that I spent in that country.—] entered it first by 
lrun, being with the army ender Lord Wellington. As the 
infantry occupied the towns, the cavalry, to which I belonged, 
generally were quartered in farm-houses or small villages, which 
gave me an opportunity of seeing what was done by the farmers ; 
although, I am sorry to say, I did not examine so minutely into 
things as I might have done, having at that time no intention 
of turning my sword into a ploughshare, which I, however, re- 
solved upon doing a year afier the campaign of 1815. 

After passing Tapcene, the country from thence to Tholouse 
is certainly the most beautiful and picturesque in France; the 
lofty summits of the Pyrenees, covered all the year with snow, 
form such a striking contrast with the fine country below them, 
which is thickly studded with chateaux, surrounded with fine 
woods, corn fields, and meadows, interspersed with vineyards, 
which Jast are kept in very good order. This country is not, 
like some of the finest parts of England, one uniform flat, but 
has a continual variety of hill and dale. On the sloping banks 
to the south are the vineyards ; on the best land they grow their 
Indian corn, which is generally followed by wheat. From the 
broad leaves of the Indian corn, I conceive that it has in some 
degree the qualities of a green crop, as all sorts of grain syc- 
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ceed well after it. Its straw, next to good hay, is certainly the 
best forage I have ever seen given to horses, as they are very 
fond of it, and they always are sleek in their coats whilst upon 
it,—A common rotation upon good land, is Indian corn and 
wheat alternately. On their inferior soils, one-third is in fal- 
low, followed by two crops of grain. Sometimes they take a 
crop of clover or grass between the crops of grain; which sys- 
tein appears to be on the increase everywhere over France, and 
is certainly a great improvement upon the old method. Ve 
few turnips are grown in the south of France; and what I have 
seen were very small, and always broadcast. They follow very 
much that excellent system of soiling, growing considerable 
quantities of tares and broad clover, and some rape. It is asto- 
nishing to see the quantity of poultry that every farmer has,— 
one would think almost enough to eat up half the grain on his 
farm. Every farmer also has a pigeon-house, which, although 
it may add some little to his profits apparently, yet the quan- 
tity of grain that the pigeons consume, must be to him an actual 
loss. 

I am afraid, Sir, that I have already trespassed too far upon 
your patience; but’should you be inclined to hear my remarks 
upon the farming of French Flanders and the Netherlands, I 
shall have the pleasure of communicating them to you on some 
future occasion, having at different times spent about six months 
in the houses of farmers in these: districts. And 1 am, Su, 
your, &c. 

Veritatis Amicus. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


July 1819. 


Case of the Preference of Farmers’ Servants in Scotland to the 
Hypothec of the Landlords. 


‘Lord Kames, in his Elucidations of the Law of Scotland, ob- 
erves, that a man, by grenting a lease of land, does not give 
* away the Property; and therefore the whole corn, while grow- 
* ing upen the farm, is the landlord’s property, quia satum cedit 
* solo.’ 
Accordingly, Erskine lays down the law on this subject thus. 
All fruits, while grawing, belong properly to the proprietor of 
the grourd, in consequence of his right of property ; and 
theuvh they became the tenant’s by his reaping, or otherwise 
separating them from the ground, with the landiord’s consent, 
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yet, by the Roman law, they continued, even after being 
‘ reaped, to be charged with the payment of the yearly tack- 

duty, and so became the subject of the landlord’s hypothec ; 

because his consent to the reaping implied a condition, that 
the stipulated rent should be paid out of these fruits to him- 
self,’ 

Notwithstanding this being the law, still some of the Sheriffs 
of the different Scotch counties were accustomed, from the ex- 
treme hardship of the situation of farm-servants, in cases where 
the whole effects of the tenants were not sufficient to pay the 
iandlord’s rents, to prefer farm-servants, to the extent of the 
current half-year’s wages, to the hypothec of the landlord.— 
They were preferred, primo loco, only to the extent of the cur- 
rent half-year’s wages; probably because it was supposed their 
case was not so hard as to a subsequent half-year, for which 
they might have been hired by the tenant, in respect they might 
find other employment after they were dismissed. 

The first case in which this question came before the Supreme 
Court to be settled by a decision, was that of White v. Christie, 
decided 31. Jan. 1751. It was as follows. 

* Christie having been appointed factor on the sequestrated 

estate of James Small, a bankrupt tenant, but who likewise 

exercised the trade of a wright, and employed servants in 

both those capacities, applied to the Court by petition, pray- 

ing them to authorize a division of the funds among the seve- 

ral creditors particularly the landlord, the farm servants, and 

the mechanical servants. The Lord Ordinary on the Bills, 
‘ (Lord Hailes), to whom this application was remitted, found 
the landlord was preferable primo toco, the labouring servants 
secundo loco, to the extent of half a year’s wages; but the ser- 
vants and the artisans were only tobe ranked as common cre- 
ditors. A petition against this judgment was refused by the 
* Court. ’ 

The next case that came before the Court of Session after its 
division, was that of Crosbie v. Bell in 1818. In that case the 
Sheriff of Berwickshire had decided in favour of Crosbie for 
his whole year’s wages, in preference to the landlord’s right of 
hypothec. This question was brought by Mr Bell, by advoca- 
tion, before the late Lord Reston, Ordinary in the Second Di- 
vision of the Court of Session, who, at first, adhered to the She- 
riff’s decision upon the general principle; and he afterwards 
adhered to that decision upon a speciality of the case, but add 
ed this note to his decision. * The Lord Ordinary does not 
‘ know that the general question, whether farm-servants, for 
‘ their wages for the current half year, have a preferable claim 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 
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even to the landlord, has been fully considered. The case, 
31. Jan. 1781, White v. Christie, is considered by Hutcheson, 
Vol. IL. p. 175, and Bell, p. 310, as merely establishing that 
artisans have not the same privileges with farm-servants among 
the creditors. And although the Lord Ordinary had found 
the landlord preferable to the farm-servants, it would not ap- 
pear that his finding was necessary for the decision of that 
case, and was fully considered by the Court. On principle, 
the Lord Ordinary thinks the servant’s right ought to be pre- 
ferred. If a landlord become bankrupt, with a farm in his 
natural possession, the farm-servants would be preferable to 
his creditors for the current half-year’s wages. Now, the land- 
lord’s hypothec is founded on the old state of matters, when 
the crop and stocking were wholly his; and both being rene 
dered efficient by the labour of the servants, their preference 
ought to follow on the same principle, The Lord Ordinary 
aepeere decided accordingly, when Sheriff-depute of Ber- 
wickshire. ’ 
The judgment of Lord Reston, Ordinary in this case, was 
submitted to the review of the Court, Second Division, wha 
found the servant preferably entitled to half a year’s wages. 
The only argument that can be used for the landlord’s pre- 
ference, is deduced from the principles of the Roman law, as in 
the above quotations from Lord Kames and Erskine, and other 
bar aaa writers; but, on the other hand, it was argued for 
the farm-servant, that equity requires that no one should be al- 
lowed to be benefited by the labour of others, without paying 
for that labour. If the landlord reaps the advantage of the toi 
of the husbandman on the farm, by rearing, cutting down, and 
bringing home his corns, and taking care of his cattle, these ser- 
vants are virtually his-own, more than those of the tenant.that 
hired them. Nemo locupletior feri debet damno alterius, is a ma- 
xim of law and justice; but it would be set at defiance, if the 
Jabour of the loadin and the sower were to raise the fruits 
of the earth for the benefit of a person who was not liable to pay 
them for their services. On this maxim, in the case of Pater- 
son, decided in November 1804, it was found, that the reapers 
employed to cut down corn were preferable to all other credi- 
tors on that crop; and it was then observed from the Bench, 
that shearers cutting down the grain must be paid for their 
trouble, before the fruits thereof can be divided by the creditors, 
their preference arising from the nature of the thing ; and one 
of the Judges considered them even preferable to the landlord’s 
hypothec. Now, the same arguments that apply to the prefer- 
ence of reapers of corn, apply equally to all farm-servants whe 
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are employed in the raising and preservation of the crop and 
stock; for if the landlord and creditor are benefited by the act 
of the reaper who cuts down the ‘corn, they are equally bene- 
fited by the labour of those who raise it, or preserve it. 

The question may now be considered settled by the recent 
decision in the case of Macglashan v, the Duke of Athol. 

Macglashan engaged himself as a farm-servant toa Mr Moon, 
tenant of the Duke of Athol, for one year from Martinmas 1817 
to Martinmas 1818. In August 1818 the tenant’s crop and 
stocking were sequestrated for rent due to the landlord. The 
servant applied to the Sheriff of Perth to order the Duke to pay 
his year’s wages (10/.) out of the proceeds. The substitute pre- 
ferred the servant, but the depute held the landlord’s hypothec 
to be the preferable right. The servant appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Justiciary. Lord Gillies, the presiding Judge, was of 
opinion, that the servant ought to be preferred; but.as the 

ractice on this point seemed to vary in different counties, his 
Lordship certified the case to the First Division of the Court. 
It was there heard fully; and the Court have decided unani- 
mously, and solemnly, Zhat farm-servants are to be preferred as 
creditors FOR THEIR CURRENT WAGES (0 the landlord, whose right 
of hypothec must now yield through the whole of Scotland to this 
equitable and preferable claim. Lord Hermand said the crop 
was created by the labour of the servants, and that it was the in- 
terest of landlords themselves that the wages of such labour 
should be made preferable. Lord Balmuto concurred. Lord 
Succoth remarked, that the rent is produced by the crop, and 
the crop by the labour of the servants. And Lord Balgray and 
the Lord President, on more than one principle, were of opi- 
nion, that the decision of the Sheriff should be reversed, and the 
appeal sustained. 'The Court gave expenses to the servant. 
S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Objections to Soiling. 

Sir, July 19th, 1819. 

Ir is all very well to talk of the great quantity of manure 
made by soiling cattle; but where does the straw come from 
which is to contribute to the formation of this manure? I live 
in a corn country of great fertility, and have good crops. The 
straw of my farm is made into manure in the winter; and 
I could easily, in the course of the winter, convert into ma- 
nure three times the quantity of straw which I grow upon my 
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farm. The little straw that is allowed to be sold, is sold at a 
price far above what farmers can afford to give; and no other 
resource remains for him who soils his cattle, but to save his 
straw, and make less manure in winter, that he may make more 
in summer. If this system of soiling is adopted, it must extend 
in rotation over every ficld on the farm; and in some years the 
food must be brought io the stackyard from the most distant 
field of the furm at an enormous expense. It seldom or ever 
happens, that soiling can supply cattle with green food so soon 
as pasturing; consequently the consumption of hay upon a farm 
is much greater. Soiling is commonly carried on in part with 
tares. Winter tares must be grown upon a fallow at the loss of 
a corn crop, which no quantity of green food repays. Sprin 
tares, in the same way, in order to secure a good crop, shoul 
follow a winter or a turnip fallow, at the same expense ; and, if 
part only of the field is sown with tares, every thing is put out 
of course. In Scotland, too, and the North of England, tares 
cannot always be ripened; and the seed is to be purchased from 
the South, at 18s. or a guinea per bushel. I have left off soil- 
ing, therefore,—bevause I have no straw in the summer—because 
the labour of bringing meat to the cattle from a great distance 
1s too expensive—because tares (a part of the soiling system) are 
not profitable; and, in addition, because seeds of all sorts, whe- 
ther clover, tares, or any other species of annual seeds, are 
much more precarious than permanent grass. If I have reason- 
ed this matter wrongly, I should be obliged to any of your 
readers who would set me right. 


Beorus. 


I should be obliged to any of your readers who would tell me 
how sheep can be taught to eat salt. The mouths of my sheep 
have been rubbed with it three or four times, and it is placed in 
troughs in the field, but they will not touch it; and I almost 
think I see a sneer upon their faces when they come near it. 
The flocks of agricultural lords eat a great deal of salt; but 


then the bailiffs salt a great deal of bacon, which makes an un- 
pleasant confusion. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


' Remarks on the Transplanting of Turf. 
Sir, 

I HAVE seen some well written papers in your Magazine 
on the subject of transplanting turf from ene field to another : 
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and the practice is so highly recommended, that I am ready to 
believe, that though I have, to a good old age, spent my time 
in the management of both arable and pasture, I must know 
little or nothing about either, as I cannot comprehend on what 
principle the stripping one field of its surface by the flaughter- 
spade, and laying it upon another, can be profitable to the 
farmer. 

Necessity has compelled me to use the flauglter-spade to co- 
ver land subject to be flooded by a river, and also to cover em- 
bankments; and I have had to cover with turf part of a lawn 
that had been broken by carriages. I have also pared and 
burned a coarse deep soil which had continyed long in a state 
of nature; but I will look on a little, before I will strip the 
best grass land in my farm of its surface to cover one of an infe- 
rior soil. It is a very common practice to collect the cleaning 
of ditches; the earth that has accumulated on an end-ridge that 
has been brought down to it by the plough; or any good earth 
that may be buried and unproductive. Some mix this soil with 
manures, and others prefer using it by itself, after it has been 
reduced by frequent turnings, when it is laid on the thinnest 
parts on a fallow field. ‘This practice is highly to be com- 
mended, and will indemnify the farmer for his trouble; but if 
ever I am persuaded to strip my best grass lands of their sur- 
face by the flaughter-spade, I should probably be visited by a 
notary public, at the instance of my landlord, with an interdict. 

Local circumstances must point out the most beneficial mode 
of managing a farm. As to dry land in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, or any large city, that is well enclosed and watered, 
landlords will prefer letting it from year to year in ‘grass; and, 
if the soil is thin, top-dressing is highly beneficial. Farmers at 
a distance from cities may find it convenient to continue a field 
in old grass; and a top-dressing with lime, in that case, is very 
common, and in many instances very beneficial; but as lime is 
the only foreign manure within the reach of the greatest part of 
farmers, they are necessarily compelled to use all their home- 
made manure to raise crops on their arable. I have seen the 
farming in the northern counties of England ; and I am inform- 
ed that these counties are not behind those further south; and, 
from what I have seen, I do think we are not so much behind 
our neighbours in the South as your correspondent S would 
have us believe. 


July 27th, 1819. A. H. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the different Varieties of Wheat. 
Sir, 

Havine paid some attention to the growth of several 
different kinds of wheat, I send you an account of the charac- 
teristics of each, and the estimation in which they are held, as 
it may be of some service to several of your numerous corre- 
spondents, and those who read the Farmer’s Magazine.—The 
Burwell Red Wheat is well known, and generally approved of. 
It grows to great length, witl. strong straw, which is streaked 
with red when nearly ripe. The ears are long, and the grains 
distant from each other. This kind has been grown with great 
success upon almost every description of soil. The tes is ra- 
ther long; its colour in general bright; and it yields flour of 
good quality.— Red Lammas Wheat (much like Dunstable wheat) 

ows shorter in straw, ears and grain; is rather earlier than 
the Burwell, but not often so productive ; yet it is much esteem- 
ed by some growers; and sikets prefer the flour from it to al- 
most any other for fine bread.—Creeping Wheat is very highly 
spoken of by some agriculturists, particularly in Northumber- 
land; but it is not proper for every soil and situation: the crops 
of it are less bulky than either of the above, and it is a week or 
ten days later in harvest. It has little chaff; and is less affected 
by mildew than any other kind, Bakers approve of flour from 
it; and it has a small proportion of offal—Red Sprat or Cape 
Wheat has a short flat ear, with the grain remarkably close set, 
and much chaff; the straw is short and strong, except imme- 
diately under the ear, where it is brittle and liable to break off 
in the field when ripe. This wheat is most proper for rich soils, 
as it does not easily lodge: although it ripens early, has very 
plump grain, and yields well in some cases, yet it is always very 
defective after an unkind blooming season. The flour is seldom 
of the finest quality; and this kind has a greater proportion of 
offal than any of the preceding.—Square-eared Red Wheat is 
ndt so well approved of as any of the foregoing. It has much 
chaff, is very liable to lodge, and the flour in general is infe- 
rior.—Awned Red Wheat has been tried with various success, 
and is often better than many other varieties after an ungenial 
blooming season; and in those years when wheat in general is 
thin and inferior, the parcels of this kind are much better than 
others; but it is very liable to sprout in wet harvests.— Red 
Wheat, with thick white chaff, was much grown in the midland 
gounties some years ago, but is now nearly discontinued ; and, 
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in fine seasons, this is a prolific kind; yet, as it holds moisture 
longer in the ear than many other sorts, it is consequently more 
liable to sprout in the field—The Lgyptian, all other Cone 
Wheat, Yograve, and Red Pollard, all of which yield flour of 
inferior quality, are now but little grown: the quantity produ- 
ced from each has sometimes been very great, but the price is 
always inferior— Royal Swan White Wheat is an excellent vas 
riety for loamy land which is in fair condition: the yield is ge- 
nerally good, and the flour superior, with very little offal. It 
proms plenty of straw, and the ear is of medium length, with 
ess chaff than most other white wheat : the grain is rather short, 
and well filled.— Rope White Wheat produces more straw, with 

eater length both of ear and grain, and more chaff than the 
Royal Swan Wheat, and flour rather inferior to it: This va- 
riety is more profitable than most others upon inferior soils, 
whether light or heavy, except in situations where wheat is 
much subject to mildew. The above two kinds of white wheat, 
when well harvested, make excellent bread if well ground down, 
without taking out any bran.— White Wheat imported from the 
north of Europe, and the Norfolk White, have been tried: the 
flour from the former was inferior; and the latter, though some- 
times very good, has frequently been affected with mildew, and 
is liable to ‘ode, in wet weather. A variety of White Wheat 
(not much unlike the Norfolk), brought by a soldier from E- 
gypt, has been much grown in this neighbourhood. In fine 
seasons, the produce was great, and of exvellent quality; yet, 
like other white wheat, it is often hurt with mildew.— Talavera 
Wheat, about which so much has been lately written, doth in 
some seasons produce an extraordinary large quantity, and when 
well harvested, the flour from it is much approved of. It is, 
however, more liable to injury in wet and ungenial weather, 
than any other variety of wheat. The different varieties of 
Spring Wheat are unfit for fine flour when grown in this cli- 
mate, and very little of them are now sown here. 

The Burwell Wheat has been preferred by a great propor- 
tion of the growers in this county for many years; but, from 
some experiments lately made, it is probable the Royal Swan 
and Rope Wheat will be much grown, as they have hitherto 
been more profitable than Burwell,. when grown in the same 
fields. They have been compared together only three seasons 
here; and the two first being much against ascertaining the me- 
rits of each, further trial is requisite to fully prove them. The 
appearance of these two kinds of White Wheat this year, are 
at present fully equal to any of the Red varieties. 

Joun Parkinson, junior. 

Leyficlds, Notts, June 21st, 1819. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Abstract of the Act for the Protection of Banks for Savings in 
Scotland. 


Ist, That any number of persons forming an institution in 
Scotland called a Parish Bank, or Bank for Savings, shall have 
the benefit of this act, on exhibiting to the Justices of the Peace 
assembled at the Quarter-Sessions of the county, a written or 
printed copy of their regulations, signed by two of the mana- 
gers, provided these regulations be found by the Court to be 
conformable to the true intent and meaning of the act; in which 
case, the clerk of the Justices shall be bound to attest the con- 
firmation of the same, and to preserve the copy exhibited among 
the records in his custody,—he being entitled to charge no more 
than half a guinea for the whole of his trouble. Any new regu- 
lations, or alterations and amendments, are to be exhibited, con- 
firmed and recorded, in the same manner. 

2d, That the depositors and their heirs shall have the sole 
benefit of the deposites and the produce thereof, in the manner 
provided by the regulations, except such salaries as may be ap- 
pointed for the remuneration of clerks and servants; and that 
persons having control and direction in the management, shall 
not be entitled to any pecuniary benefit on account of their 
services. 

3d, ‘That the regulations thus duly exhibited, confirmed, and 
recorded, shall be binding on the managers, trustees, and depo- 
sitors and their representatives ; and that these regulations shall 
be received as evidence in all cases. 

4th, That the funds, &c. of every institution taking the bene- 
fit of the act, shall be vested in such persons as trustees for be- 
hoof of the depositors and their representatives, as may be ap- 
pointed under the regulations; and in case of the death, resig- 
vation, or removal of such trustees, the funds shall vest in their 
sticcessors in office, by virtue of their mere appointment, with- 
out any assignation or conveyance whatever. ‘These trustees are 
authorized to bring or to defend all actions concerning the pro- 
perty, rights, or claims of the institution. 

5th, That depositors in such institutions as take the benefit 
of the act, may bequeath their deposites, by subscribing any ho- 
lograph writing expressive of such intention ; and, if not holo- 
graph, but in the handwriting of some other person, then by 
subscribing such with their name, or by adhibiting their mark 
in the presence of two credible persons subscribing as witnesses 
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The trustees and managers are required to give full effect to 
such writing, by disposing of the sums bequeathed as thus di- 
rected, without any confirmation being obtained from the Com- 
missary Court, when the amount does not exceed the sum of 
twenty pounds. 

6th, That the shares of deceased depositors, remaining in the 
funds of an institution taking the benefit of the act, and not be- 
queathed, shall be paid over by the trustees or managers to the 
representatives of the deceased, by the ordinary rules of law, 
without any confirmation being obtained, when the amount does 
not exceed the sum of twenty pounds. 

7th, That in all cases not provided for by the regulations of 
any institution taking the benefit of this act, where any dispute 
shall arise, 2 submission shall be made to the sheriff or steward, 
or his substitute, who shall be bound to decide forthwith; and 
his decision shall be final and binding on all parties. 

8th, That no stamp duty or legacy duty shall be charged for 
any receipt granted for any sum deposited in any institution 
taking the benefit of the act, which may be bequeathed, provid- 
ed the amount does not exceed the sum of fifty pounds. 

9th, That all receipts, extracts, bonds, discharges, law pro- 
ceedings, powers of attorney, and other transactions of any in- 
stitution taking the benefit of the act, shall be exempt from 
stamp duty; and that no newspaper advertisement relative to 
such institutions shall be chargeable with any tax to Govern- 
ment. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. 


The following letter explains, in detail, the degree of co-ope- 
ration which Government proposes to afford to those persons 
who may wish to emigrate from this country. It will be read 
with peculiar interest; and it enables us to answer, in the most 
satisfactory manner, the many inquiries which have been ad- 
dressed to us, upon the nature and extent of the plan of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer submitted an outline to Par- 
liament just before its prorogetion.—Cow ier. 


(OFFICIAL CIRCULAR.) 
Downing-Street, London, 1819. 
I have to acquaint you, in reply to your letter of the 
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to give encouragement to emigration to the Cape of, Good 
Hope. 

‘The sufferings to which many individuals have been exposed, 
who have emigrated to his Majesty’s foreign possessions, uncon- 
nected and unprovided with any capital, or even the means of 
support, having been very afflicting to themselves, and equally 
burdensome to the colonies to we they have proceeded, the 
Government have determined to confine the application of the 
money recently voted by Address in the House of Commons, to 
those persons who, possessing the means, will engage to carry 
out, at the least, ten able-bodied individuals above 18 years of 
age, with or without families ; the Government always reserving 
to itself the right of selecting from the several offers made to 
them, those aii may prove, upon examination, to be most 
eligible. 

In order to give some security to the Government, that the 
persons undertaking to make these establishments have the 
means of doing so, every person engaging to take out the above 
mentioned number of persons or families shall deposit, at the 
rate of 10. (to be repaid as herein after mentioned) for’ every 
family so taken out, provided that the family does not consist of 
more than one man, one woman, and two children under 14 
years of age. All children above the number of two will be 
paid for, in addition to the deposite above mentioned, in the pro- 
portion of 51. for every two children under 14 years of age, and 
5l. for every person between the ages of 14 and 18. 

In consideration of this deposite, a pissage shall be provided 
at the expense of Government for the settlers, who shall also 
be victualled from the time of their embarkation until the time 
of their landing in the colony. 

A grant of ‘land, uader the conditions hereafter specified, 
shall be made to him at the rate of 100 acres for every such 
person or family whom he so takes out; one-third of the sum 
advanced to Government on the outset shall be repaid on Jand- 
ing, when the victualling at the expense of Government shall 
cease. A further proportion of one-third shall be repaid, as 
soon as it shall be certified to the Governor of the Colony that 
the settlers, under the direction of the person taking them out, 
are actually located upon the land assigned to them; and the 
remainder at the expiration of three months from the date of 
their location. 

If any parishes in which there may be a redundancy of popu- 
lation shall unite in selecting an intelligent individual to proceed , 
to the Cape, with settlers under his direction, not less in number 
and of the description above-mentioned, and shal] advance mo- 
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ney in the proportion above mentioned, the Government will 
grant land to such an individual at the rate of 100 acres for 
every head of a family; leaving the parish at liberty to make 
such conditions with the individual, or the settlers, as may ‘be 
calculated to prevent the parish becoming again chargeable 
with the maintenance of such settlers, in the event of their re- 
turn to this country. 

But no offers of this kind will be accepted, unless it shall be 
clear that the persons proposing to become settlers shall have 
distinctly given their consent, and the head of each family is 
not infirm or incapable of work. 

It is further proposed, that in any case in which one hundred 
families proceed together, and apply for leave to ¢atry out with 
them a minister of their own persuasion, Government will, upon 
their being actually located, assign a salary to the minister whom 
they may have selected to accompany them, if he shall be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State. 

The lands will be granted at a quit-rent to be fixed; which 
rent, however, will be remitted for the first 10 years; and at 
the expiration of three years (during which the party and a 
number of families, in the proportion of one for every 100 acrés, 
must have resided on the estate), the land shall be measured at 
the expens¢ of Government, and the holder shall obtain, with- 
out fee, his title thereto, on a perpetual quit-rent, not exceeding 
in any case 2/. Sterling for every 100 acres; subject, however, 
to this clause beyond the usual reservations *—that the land 
shall become forfeited to Government, in case the party shall 
abandon the estate, or not bring it into cultivation within a 
given number of years. I am, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Nature and Treatment of the Redwater of Horned Cattle. 


By Tuomas Sanowrrn, Surgeon. 
Sir, 
As your Journal has for its object the diffusion of know- 
ledgevon all subjects connected with agriculture, I shall make 
no apology for presenting your readers with some researches 


* The usual reservations are the right of the Crown to mines of 
precious stones, of gold@ind silver, and to make such roads as may 
be necessary for the convenience of the Colony. 

VOL. XX. NO. 79. 
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(imperfect, I acknowledge) on the redwater of horned cattle; 
a disease familiar to the farmer, from the ravages it annually 
makes in his folds and pastures. Dr Darwin* incidentally men- 
tions it as being analogous to the bloody urine of the human 
subject, and recommends for its cure the carbonate of iron; but 
the theory is incorrect, and the practice ineffectual. The opi- 
nion of Mr Clater, + who has written so largely on the diseases 
of horned cattle, is likewise purely speculative. After enumer- 
ating what have been suid to be the exciting causes, he informs 
us, that the effects are, ‘ an inflammation of the glands about 
‘ the neck of the bladder, which, causing 4 rupture of their ves- 
‘ sels, blood is mingled with the urine.” He then proceeds to 
account ior the changes which take place in the appearance of 
this fluid during the progress of the disease. ‘ The urine,’ 
he observes, ‘ that is first discharged after the rupture of the 
‘ vessels, is red; but as.a great quantity ef blood is retained in 
* the bladder, it putrefies, and changes the colour of the urine 
* from red to black.’ Such are the opinions that are formed 
without the helps of reason and observation: My own oppor- 
tunities of investigating the disease being such as chance threw 
in.my way, have not been ample; but they have beén sufficient, 
I believe, to afford me a simple, and, I trust, a correct view of 
its nature. The treatment I know to have been successful. 
I have been fortunate enough to see several cases of this disor- 
der in its different stages; I have also dissected three cows which 
it had destroyed ;—and, from both sources of information, I 
have come to this conclusion,—Redwater consists of fever anc 
debility; it is, in the language of physicians, a proper fever. 
The history of the disease, and the appearances on disscetion, 
will establish this position. ; 

Redwater makes its appearance in the early part of summer. 
The afflicted animal is found either continually (nid, or standing 
with its head hanging forward; it has a dejected look, takes in 
little food, and abstains from rumination altogether. These 
symptoms awake suspicion; and, on closer inspection, a rough- 
ness of the skin is observed, and the surface, particularly at the 
roots of the ears and horns, is cold: The udder, too, is dry 
and shrivelled, and yields an inconsiderable quantity of bloody 
milk. In this stage of the complaint, there is commonly a scour- 
ing, or looseness. Heat, uneasiness, and a bound state of belly, 
soon succeed. ‘The mouth is parched, and the breath is hot. 


* Vide Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. IT. 
+ Vide Clater on Horned Cattle, p. 87. 
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The fever temits; but the animal is left weaker, and the belly 
continues bound. 

On the second day, the remission of the féver is succeeded by 
extreme debility; which is denoted by leanness, a dry and col- 
lapsed state of udder, and a frequent discharge of urine about 
the colour of port wine. If no evacuants have been given, the 
costiveness continues. 

Generally on the third, but sometimes on the fourtli day, 
— of collapse are visible. The emaciation is extreme; 
thé urine is like moss-water; the extremities are frigid; and 
the belly distended like a drum. Death succeeds. Whenever 
these symptoms are absent on the fourth day, the attack has 
been mild, and the animal will spontaneously recover. 


Appearances on Dissection: 


The fever seems to spend its force principally upon the gas 
tric system ; upon the interior tunics of the stomachs, which are 
called by anatomists the mucous membranes. 

In the first case I examined, I remarked an extreme leanness 
and dryness of the caul, and great distention of the stomachs. 
The three first stomachs internally were black and dry; the co- 
lour was infinitely deeper that the dusky hue these organs have 
in health, and séemed to proceed from blood extravasated be- 
tween the membranes. The third stomach, or manifold, as it is 
called, was particularly hard and dry; the food between its 
folds was like burnt turf, and the coats themselves were dry and 
disorganized ;—proofs of the intensify of inward fever. 

The fourth stomach and the small intestines were pale and 
bloodless, and the excrerients in the largé were dry and figured. 
The texture of all the other viscera was unchanged. > the 
kidneys and bladder there was abundance of dark-coloured 
urine; but the organs themselves were sound. , 

‘he contents of the chest were healthy. 

The secénd and third dissection presented almost the same 
résults; but in neither of the manifolds was there the same ex- 
cessive dryness and impaction of the food. This is worthy of 
remark, because it is a common opinion that the disease is ow- 
ing to an obstruction of this organ. ‘The mucous membrane 
of the small intestines was not so pale as in the first dissection. 
In one case there were many red patches, which I should have 
deemed marks of inflammation, had I not noticed, on another 
occasion, similar stains in the stomach of a healthy puppy. The 
negative nature of this appearance is now confirmed by the ins 
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quiries of Dr Yelloly, whose observations are on so large a 
scale, and so decisive, as to set all doubt at rest. * 

The next step in this inquiry is to determine the exact species 
of the fever. From the suddenness of the attack, the evident 
remissions, and rapid course of the disease ; circumstances which 
distinguish it from GPRM and from the great disorder of the 
gastric system, which, as in the remittent fever of the human 
subject, is the focus of the disease ;—when to all these diagnostic 
symptoms is added this consideration, that bloody discharges 
are common to both, it cannot be doubted that redwater is the 
remittent fever. ‘This opinion will be still more firmly establish- 
ed by an inquiry into the exciting causes. 


Causes of Redwater. 


The simplicity and fewness of the habits of domestic animals, 
render an inquiry into the causes of their diseases as easy as 
could be desired. Redwater is said to be occasioned by poison- 
ous weeds; but the opinion is unfounded. In Dalton and Et- 
ton moors, where there is an annual visitation of this disease, 
I have only discovered one weed notoriously poisonous, (Al- 
chemella vulgaris) ; + but the growth of it is inconsiderable, and 
Redwater prevails in places where not a leaf of it is found. 
Cold is another rental cause. Cows, it is true, after previous 
confinement in very warm houses, are all at once exposed to the 
cold and dampness of summer nights; but there is no proof 
that either of these can produce a proper fever. All that-can 
at present be conceded to them is, that they may powerfully 
predispose to the disease in question. Marsh miasmata is the 
only remaining cause; and two questions naturally present 
themselves. Do they occasion the remittent fever of the hu- 
man subject, and have the animals affected by redwater been 
exposed to their influence? The answer to both is distinctly 
affirmative. As far as we know at present, the remittent fever 
of the human subject admits of no other cause; and, with re- 
spect to Redwater, it has been observed already, that many cows 
‘annually perish of it in Dalton and Etton moors. These are 
united by the intervention of a morass, through which runs a 
rivulet, in order to arrive at which the bog must be crossed by 
the cattle. In the winter and spring it is nearly inundated; 
and in summer is covered with junks, cardamines, and other 
plants which luxuriate only in marshy places. If it be objected 
that Redwater prevails in high situations, I must observe, that 


* Vide Med. Chir. Trans. Vol. IV. p. 371. 
+ Vide Withering’s English Botany. 
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the fact is unknown to me, and must refer the objector, for a 
solution of the difficulty, to Dr Lind. ‘ ‘The remittent fever,’ 
he observes, ‘ was very common in England in the years 1765 
¢ and 1766; one obvicus cause of which was the prevalence of 
an eastern wind. This wind in England is often said to bring 
with it a fog from the sea; but the truth of the matter is, that 
in many places of this island, the east wind frequently raises 
a copious vapour from water, mud, and all marshy or damp 
places. To this exhaling quality of the eastern wind, Dr 
Lind has often been an eyewitness.” Again he says, * Even 
in countries seemingly dry, and where violent rains are not 
frequent, he thinks that the air may load itself with putrid 
exhalations from the ground; and that, except in the burn- 
‘ ing deserts of Arabia or Africa, people are nowhere exempt 
‘ from diseases oecasioned by putrid moisture.’ It may also 
be objected, if these low sitMations are so prejudicial to the cat- 
tle, how is it that the owners escape the danger? They do not 
escape. ‘The remittent fever is common in the villages in the 
vicinity of Beverley; its symptoms are often violent; it is rapid 
in its course; and now and then the sick sre carried off by 
bloody or moss-water-like discharges. It is true, from his erect 
position, from a Jess exposure, and a more cordial diet, man is 
oftentimes secure when (iesolation thins his pastures, 
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Treatment of Redwater. 


The striking debility in this disorder would suggest, and has 
given rise to the use of cordial and astringent remedies; but 
they are worse than useless. How, indeed, should it be other- 
wise, when the stomachs are dry and insensible? The state of 
the gastric system suggests two measures. 

1st, Copious dilution; and, 2d/y, Purgative remedies; i. e. 
medicines which restore the natural secretions. 

Without dilution, nothing can be effective. The inward and 
ardent fever must be quenched; the parched membranes of the 
stomachs must be cooled and moistened, or death will speedi!y 
ensue. These suggestions of theory correspond with the prac- 
tice of an intelligent farmer of my acquaintance (Mr Whip of 
Etton), who for many years has treated the disease in the fol- 
lowing manner, and has saved the lives of many hundreds. 

The cow is first drenched with four gallons of buttermilk ; 
and, after a few hours have elapsed, a purgative, consisting of 
one pound of the flowers of sulphur, and one ounce of nitre, 
mixed in a gallon of buttermilk, is exhibited. This plan is fol- 
lowed every morning, until the discharges from the kidneys 
and bowels are natural. A better plan cannot be well conceiv- 
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ed. Another, similar in principle, is recommended by an ano- 
nymous writer in the Farmer’s Journal. ‘ In the bloody urine, ’ 
says the author, ‘ I never, = in one instance, when the de- 
‘ Jay was too long, knew the following method prove abortive. 
‘ As soon as the bloody urine is observed, the animal should be 
‘ housed; immediately afterwards, let a pint of common sea-salt 
‘ be dissolved in cold water (as much as is necessary to hold it 
¢ in solution), and given at the mouth. A few hours afterwards 
‘ the animal will have a great inclination to drink; and large 
‘ quantities of clear cold water should be offered. If it will not 
‘ voluntarily drink a great deal, considerable quantities should 
‘ from tithe to time be administered by force, till the urine turn 
‘ to its natural colour, which it will generally do in the course 
* of 24 to 30 hours. 
‘ lam, &c. 
* Beverley, 26th July 1819. » © Tuomas SANDWITH.’ 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Queensberry Leases. 


THE recent decision of the House of Lords on these leases, 
is, we imagine, the most important to the landholders and te- 
nants of Scotland, of any that was ever pronounced. The Dou- 
glas, Roxburghe, and other questions respecting entailed estates, 
though of great importance to the individuals concerned as par- 
ties, did not in their consequences extend much beyond the 
particular circumstances of each case, or materially affect the 
rights and interests of holders of entailed property in general. 
But it will be seen, from the following notice of the Queensberry 
case, that the judgment, of which the substance shall be given 
in the sequel, is of very general application ; especially if it be 
true, as has been estimated, that about one-third of all the land- 
ed property of Scotland is held under deeds of entail. 

All that is now necessary is, to state the facts of the case; for, 
after the decision in the Court of the last resort, reasoning 
would be preposterous. Those who wish to know the argu- 
ments in law or in equity, which have been employed by coun- 
sel, and those of the greatest eminence, as well as by the Judges 
themselves, will, of course, seek for this information through 
another channel than the present. We shall therefore very 
nearly confine this notice to a dry statement of the question, as 
it appears in the printed cases prepared for the House of Lords. 
The facts, in so far at least as they are of any importance, are 
not disputed by either party. 
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The estate¢ of the late Duke of Queensberry, who died child- 
less in 1810, devolved on different heirs, in terms of the several 
deeds of entail under which he held them. At present, we can 
only notice the question as to the leases of that part of the suc- 
cession which fell to the Duke of Buccleuch. But this estate 
is not only the most considerable in point of value, and the de- 
cision, therefore, the most important in its consequences; but it 
would appear to present also, the least unfavourable instance of 
the late Duke’s management in the granting of leases. In re- 
spect to the case of one tenant, whose lease has been set aside 
by the House of Lords, it is probably among the least excep- 
tionable of the whole, and has been carried forward for the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court for that very reason. 

The late Duke having amassed an immense personal property, 
his executors and trust-disponees, Sir James Montgomery of 
Stanhope, Bart. and others, appear as the principal party in- 
terested in supporting the leases, which the other party, the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, sought to reduce. The 
funds in the possession of these executors, were understood to 
be liable to the claims of the tenants, in the event of their leases 
being reduced ; and the tenants, on this part of the succession, 
some time ago lodged claims to the amount of near half a mil- 
lion Sterling. 

The entail of James Duke of Queensberry, dated in 1705, 
contains the following clause, which regulates the powers of the 
heirs of entail with regard to leases. 

‘ And that the said Lord Charles Douglas, nor the other 
heirs of tailzie above specified, shall not sect tacks, nor rentals 
of the said lands for any longer space than the setter’s lifetime, 
or for nineteen years; and that without diminution of the ren- 
tal, at the least at the just avail for the time. ’ 

Lord Charles Douglas, mentioned in the above clause of the 
entail, succeeded to the estate in 1711, and from 1713 till 1763, 
the estate was under the management of different commissioners, 
among whom were men of high legal acquirements, some of 
them Judges of the Court of Session, and Barons of Exchequer. 
The practice during this period, and under this administration, 
was to take grassums. But at the latter period, Duke Charles 
directed his commissioners to discontinue the taking of gras- 
sums, and to let for what additional rents might be judged rea~ 
sonable. 

The late William Duke of Queensberry succeeded to the 
estate in 1778. He was told by counsel, that if he did not di- 
minish the rental, he might grant leases for grassums, because 
grassums are not prohibited in the entail. He adopted this 
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practice. Some of the leases which he granted, commenced at 
the conclusion of the terms of the preceding leases. In other 
eases, they were granted on the renunciation of current leases 
by the tenants in possession. In some cases, the Duke became 
bound to renew the leases annually; but the leases themselves, 
excepting a few building leases, granted under the 10th of the 
King, c. 51, were all for the period of nineteen years, and no 
more. 

The gross rent of the estate in 1810, seems to have been 
about 500/. more than in 1778, when the late Duke succeeded ; 
and the nett rental about 300/. less. But it does not appear 
that much importance was attached to this circumstance, the 
practice of taking grassums being held to be virtually a diminu- 
tion of the rental. 

In October 1813, the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry 
laving, in the meanwhile, intimated his intention to dispute the 
validity of the leases, the executors of the late Duke of Queens- 
berry raised an action of declarator, by which they wished to 
establish their validity, on the ground that the Duke had full 
power to grant them. This is the question between the execu- 
tors and the Duke of Buccleuch, which has recently been de- 
cided by the House of Lords. 

The defences to this action were;.1. That grassums were 
taken by the late Duke: 2. That the leases were for a longer 
time than the sette:’s lifetime, or nineteen years; the obligation 
for renewal being part of the contract, and elongating the terms 
of possession for which the lands were let: 3. That the said 
leases were not granted for the just avail, but for a rent known 
and intended to be inadequate, and far less than that avail: and, 
4. That they were let with diminution of the rental actually ex- 
isting previous to letting them; the Duke having previously, 
by grassums, received an additional rent beyond that stipulated 
in the Jeases. 

On the 7th March 1816, the Second Division of the Court 
of Session repelled these defences, thus sustaining the leases 
sguglit to be reduced ; and the same day the Duke of Buccleuch 
entered an appeal to the House of Lords, In July 1817, the 
cause was remitted back to that Division of the Court, with in- 
structions to require the opinion of the Judges of the First Di- 
vision. On the 5th February 1818, an interlocutor, the same 
in’substance as that of the 7th March 1816, was pronouneed, 
after advising mutual memorials, and the opinions of the Judges 
of the First Division, and hearing the counsel for the parties. 

Che Duke of Buccleuch then went back to the House of Lords. 

The reasons urged by the executors for affirming this deci- 
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sion of the Court of Session, and those adduced by the Duke of 
juccleuch for its being ‘ altered, varied, or amended,’ as stat- 
ed in the appeal cases of the parties, are too long to be tran- 
scribed here ; nor would they be intelligible without adding the 
still longer argument in support of each. 

The executors laboured much to show, that no frand had 
been committed against ghe entail by the late Duke in the mode 
of letting already “mentioned ; ; and that, unless the leases were 
expressly prohibited by the entail, he must have possessed the 
legal power to grant them, as it is a rule of law, that entails are 
to be strictly interpreted. This argument was applied with 
great ingenuity, both to the obligation as to the renewal of the 
leases, and the meaning of the words, ‘ without diminution of 
the rental, at the least at the just avail for the time.’ The mean- 
ing of these words they said was, ‘ that the farms shall be let, 
not under the last rent; but if that rent cannot be obtained, 
then they shall be let at ‘the just avail for the time,—that is, the 
rent shall be lowered as little as possible below the last rent. ’ 
In respect to grassums, it was shown, that they were taken on 
the church lands during the 12th, 13th, 14th, ‘and 15th centu- 
ries, and also on the crown lands; that it was the practice for 
fifty years to take them on the Queensberry estate itself,—and 
indeed the gencral practice cf the entailed pr oprietors through- 
out Scotland. Of this last fact a great number of instances had 
been produced by the executors, in their separate question with 
the Earl of Wemy ss regarding the leases on the March estate. 
that part of the 1: ate Duke of ae s domains to which 
he had succeeded. ‘The executors conclude their: case with 
the following passage, on this point. 

‘ An attempt is now made to question its legality, not by rea- 
soning from general principles, not by adducing authorities or 
decided cases, but by a vague reference to views ; of expedienct vy 
and the hardship of this particular case. If arguments of this 
description are listened to, there is an end of all security. 
There is no person engaged in the practice of the law of Scot- 
land, who does not know that many wives and younger children 
have been provided for by stipulating grassums, granting benc- 
ficial leases, and taking advantage of the powers which ‘the en- 
tail has not expressly taken aw ay. In hundreds of imstances, 
also, tenants have, on the same faith, risked the whole they are 
worth in the purchase of leases, where the grantor has ‘died 
bankrupt, or has left no funds from which damages can be ob- 
tained. On a reversal of the present judgment, all these cases 
will be the subject of litigation ; and a multitude of actions are 
ready recommended and prepared for execution, in the even: 
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of this result. The consequence must inevitably be, the utter 
ruin of thousands of individuals, who, in the steps they have 
taken, have not to accuse themselves of rashness or want of cau- 
tion, but who have trusted to all that was thought most firmly 
established in law. ’ I 

In the Appellant’s case, a great deal of learned argument is 
employed to show, that leases of longgr than ordinary endur- 
ance, and leases tor which grassums are taken, are to be held 
as alicnations; and thus prohibited by the terms of the entail. 

‘ The argument above stated (he observes) applies to all the 
leases granted by the late Duke of Queensberry; and the gene- 
ral resuit comes to be, that, limited as his Grace was, by the 
prohibitions contained in the deed of entail, in virtue of which 
he enjoved the estate, he was expressly disabled from granting 
effectual leases,—stipulating for payment to himself in ready 
money, under the name of grassum, the value of those profits 
and fruits of the lands, which were not to be reaped till after 
his death.’ 

The Appellant aiso objects to the length of the leases, as be- 
ing prohibited by the terms of the entail; observing that, though 
the late Duke might grant leases for 19 years, or for his own 
lifetime: yet that he could not do, what he has attempted in 
this case, namely, to grant leases, by means of the obligation 
2s to removal, for his own life and 19 years. It is further con- 
tended, that the lands * were not let without diminution of the 
rental, at the least at the just avail for the time;’ for the mean- 
ing of the words, * diminution of the rental,’ is, that the ren- 
tal or value of the estate should not be less by the tack than it 
would have been without it; and when to these are added, ‘ at 
the least at the just avail for the time,’ it is clear that the ob- 
ject is to ensure a fair rent at the time, in which case only the 
rental will not be held diminished. The rental was also dimi- 
nished, in so far as the public burdens imposed upon the estate, 
—ministers’ stipends, for instance,—were increased on account 
of grassums having been taken,—this increase falling upon the 
rent reserved to the heirs of entail. And finally, the Appellant 
strongly insists, that as these Jeases were let ‘ in execution of an 
intention and. device to profit the late Duke, at the expense of 
his heirs of entail, so they are in fraudem of that entail; and 
that, being in fraudem, they cannot be declared to haye been 
such as he had a right to grant,’ 


The judgment of the House of Lords on this question, is in 
the following terms. 


© July, 1819. 
€ Jt is Ordered and Adjudged, by the Lords Spiritual and 
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Temporal in Parliament assembled, That the said interlocutor 
complained of in the said Appeal, be, and the same is hereby 
reversed ; And the Lords find, that William, the late Duke of 
Queensberry, had not power, by the entail founded on by the 
parties in this cause, to grant tacks for terms of years, partly for 

early rent, and partly for a price or sum paid to the Duke 
himeelf ; and that tacks granted by him upon surrender of for- 
mer tacks, which had been granted partly for a yearly rent, and 
partly for prices or sums paid to the Duke himself, ought to be 
considered as partly granted for prices or sums paid to the 
Duke, and that such tacks ought not to be considered as let 
without diminution of the rental, or at the just avail, and are 
therefore to be considered as between the persons claiming un- 
der the entail, as tacks which he had not power to grant by 
such entail; And it is further ordered, that with this finding the 
cause be remitted back to the Court of Session in Scotland, to 
do therein as shall be just and consistent with this finding.’ 

If there could have been any doubt how far this general find- 
ing, in respect to the executors of the late Duke of Queensberry, 
might operate upon the i of particular leases, in a ques- 
tion between the Duke of Buccleuch and the tenants themselves, 
it must be entirely removed by the judgment of the House of 
Lords, in the action for reducing the lease of John. Hyslop, 
tenant in Halscar, which was pronounced at the same time with 
the above. _It was stated to comprehend all the points on which 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s objections to the leases were founded ; 
and to be a case, by the decision of which, the validity of the 
other leases should be regulated. The tenant pleaded, that he 
was a third party, contracting onerously, and protected in his 
possession by the statute 1449, ¢. 17.; and that, unless the Duke 
of Queensberry, by granting the lease, committed an act of con- 
travention, under the resolutive clause of the entail, the lease of 
this respondent could not be annulled. In regard to fraud, he 
contended, that the transactions between the late Duke and 
the tenants, were conducted in the most public manner. The 
farms were advertised to be let for 19 years, and for grz~sums; 
and the advertisement intimated, that the person whe vrfered 
the highest grassum should be preferred. In other  cspects, 
the same arguments were used as in the case of the executors, 
and the same objections urged on the part of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch ; with this further ldgation, that the tenant was parti- 
cipant in the fraud of the late Duke of Queensberry. 

It may not be improper, however, to state the circumstances 
of this leading case. 

* In 1787, the respondent (Hyslop) obtained from the late 
Duke of Queensberry a lease of the farm of Halscar, for 19 
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years, at the rent of 301.,. which was the full previous rent, un- 
der a stipulation that he should also pay a grassum of 367. at 
the time of his;entry. In 1797 he renounced that lease, and 
obtained a new lease, for 19 years from Whitsunday 1797, at 
the same rent, and on payment of a grassum of 28/. At the 
same time that this lease was granted for 19 years, the Duke of 
Queensberry came under a personal obligation, that in every 
year during his life he should, if required, granta new lease for 
19 years. In 1803 the respondent, accordingly, did renounce 
the lease then current; and he then obtained a new lease, for 
19 years from Whitsunday 1803, at the former rent, and under 
no other stipulation or consideration whatever. On this lease 
the respondent was in possession of the farm at the death of the 
late Duke of Queensberry in 1810.’ 

The judgment of the House of Lords is nearly in the same 
words as in the former case. They find that the late Duke 
had not power to grant the tack in question, ‘ the same having 
been granted upon the surrender or renunciation of a former 
tack then unexpired, and which former tack had been granted 
by the Duke at the same rent, and also for a sum or price re- 
ceived by him; and the said tack in question, therefore, having 
been granted, partly in consideration of the rent reserved there- 
by, and partly in consideration of a price or sum before paid to 
the said Duke himself, and of the renunciation of the said for- 
mer tack; and find, therefore, that this tack of the 80th De- 
cember 1803, ought to be considered, in this question with 
Hyslop, as let with diminution of the rental, and not for the just 
avail,’ &c. 

In both these judgments, the ratio decidendi seems to be the 
taking of grassums, which is considered to be a diminution of 
the rental; and in such of the ¢ases as we have seen, in the 
question between the Earl of Wemyss and the executors of the 
Jate Duke of Queensberry, the same practice seems to have 
been held fatal to the leases challenged. ‘To these leases, indeed, 
there were other objections; some of them being for periods 
of extraordinary endurance, while in others, the duration: was 
purposely left doubtful. In these last, ‘ the term of endurance 
was to be for $1 years, or at least for 29, or 27, or 25, or 21, 
or 19 years, whichever of the said several terms shall be found 
to be the longest period for which the Duke had power to grant 
alease.’ The terms of the entail for the March estate was, 


however, different from the Queensberry entail. It allowed 
leases during the grantox’s lifetime, or the lifetime of the re- 
ceivers thereof; the same being always set without evident di- 
minvtion of the rental. ; 
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A Report on the Agriculture of Eastern and Western Flanders. 
Drawn up at the Desive of the Farming Soctety of Ireland. 
With an Appendix. By the Rev. Tuomas Rapcuirr, Au- 
thor of the Agricultural Surveys of the Counties of Wicklow 
and Kerry, &c. &c. &c. London. 1819. 


Sin Joun Sinciain’s Hints on the Agricultural State of the 
Netherlands,, a publication which seems to have first drawn the 
attention of the British farmer to the practices of that part of 
- the Continent, was referred to in our 16th volume, p. 300; and at 

page 449 of the same volume, we inserted a paper, which gives 
a concise but comprehensive view of the state of farming in 
that country, where changes seem to be very slow, and not 
very numerous, about half a century before. Sir John’s Out- 
line is acknowledged to have given rise to the present work, the 
fruit of a mission of the author, by the Directors of the Farm- 
ing Society of Ireland, to the countries whose agriculture he 
describes. The Board of Agriculture, too, have eagerly eni- 
barked in the same researches; and offer three Premiums, of 
200, 100, and 50, guineas, for accounts of the husbandry of 
Flanders, to be sent in before the Ist of May 1820. From all 
this it will naturally be expected, that much that is new, curious 
and useful, may be learned from that quarter, of which it is ra- 
ther strange we should have been so long ignorant. 

On a subject of such interest, it is material to know not only 
the qualifications of the Reporter, but the opportunities he en- 
jo a for acquiring, himself, the information he communicates. 
With regard to the former question, we should feel inclined to 
think very favourably of Mr Radeliff,—for the book contains 
many proofs of his grrr acquaintance with our own agricul- 
ture; but as to the latter, in the absence of all precise details of 
his journey, and the society with which he mixed, we may be per- 
mitted to entertain some doubts. He makes acknowledgments, 
indeed, to a few gentlemen from whom he had received informa- 
tion and civilities ; but does not tell us how long he remained in 
the country, nor even the year in which he visited it. Besides 
this, the Report itself has very little of the freshness and viva- 
city of personal inspection. We haye few of those dates, names, 
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and sail incidents, which give an assurance of veracity to the 
tours of Arthur Young, and by means of which we can check 
his calculations, often too sanguine, and his generalizations, al- 
most always too precipitant. The present work, on the contrary, 
is quite as methodical, and often rather didactic, as if the writer 
had lived in the country for many years, traversed every corner 
of it repeatedly, and obtained the results he lays before us from a 
multiplicity of the most authentic materials. ‘To say the truth, 
we really think it quite impossible that Mr Radcliff could have 
any thing that deserves the name of authority at all for some of 
his general statements, and that at least nine-tenths of his book 
might have been written without his ever leaving Ireland: And 
at any rate, instead of his bird’s-eye view of this large tract of 
country, or his laborious division of it into districts, we should 
have been much better pleased if he had put it in our power to 
accompany him from one district to another, and to see and 
jndge tor ourselves. To have detailed the practices on a few 
farms in different quarters, specifying the soil of each, with all 
the minute circumstances in which these practices differ from 
our own, would have been a great deal more satisfactory than 
a general statement of the number of ploughings, the succession 

of crops, and the quantity of seed and produce in each of his 

eleven somewhat fanciful divisions. He has attempted this, in- 

deed, in one instance, to which we shall refer hereafter; but 

even in this there is still too much of the bird’s-eye view, and 

too great 2 fondness ees for classifying and generalizing. 

Yet it is probably one of the best parts of the work. 

It is of less importance to remark the want of a variety of 
other matters, about which some information would have been 
desirable; such as, the extent of the country, its situation with 
respect to markets, &c. But we cannot help objecting, in par- 
ticular, to the absence of any notice of Mr Radcliff’s route, and 
all those other circumstances which would have been so useful 
to future tourists. He might easily have given us this infor- 
mation in a few pages of the Appendix, if it had been only to 
satisfy us that he was ever actually in the country himself; and 
this without in the least ae in upon the uniformity of his 
systematical arrangements in the body of his book. In the 
same department, he might have devoted a few lines to the 
names of the best works on the agriculture of a territory, which 
few of our farmers can make it convenient to visit personally, 
and with which, it is thought of such importance that they 
should be fully and correctly acquainted. 

But, with all these drawbacks, we are very grateful to the 
Farming Seciety of Ireland, and Mr Radcliff, for the present 
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work; which, though far from satisfying our curiosity, contains 
much that was certainly little known in this country before. It 
will serve to correct the misapprehensions which prevailed here 
on the subject of Flemish husbandry, while it affords a few use- 
ful lessons, which it will be well that our best farmers should 
not treat with indifference or disdain. We shall select such 
passages as we think may be most interesting to our readers; 
but we would nevertheless. recommend a perusal of the work 
itself. ; 

Of the soil and cropping of the first Division, for the bound- 
aries of which, and those that follow, reference must be had to 
the book itself and the map which accompanies it, we have the 
following account. 

‘ It may be represented as a clay loam of a greyish colour, and 
‘ yields the various produce to be expected from a strong soil ; rich 
‘ pasture, wheat, horse-beans, barley and rape, considered as primary 

crops ; and as secondary (or such as are not so generally cultivated), 
oats, carrots, potatoes, flax, and tares. 
‘ In this division, however, though the nature of the soil may be 
stated under the general description of a clay loam, yet are there 
of this three degrees of quality, not to be marked by regular limits, 
but to be found throughout the whole, in distinct situations. It 
becomes the more necessary to remark this, as the succession of 
crops depends on the quality of the soil; and as there are here 
three different degrees of quality, so are there three different sys- 
tems of rotation. 

‘ Upon the first quality the succession is as follows. 

* Ist year, barley, _ 4th year, oats, 
* 2d ditto, beans, 5th ditto, fallow. 
* $d ditto, wheat, 

Or perhaps it might be more regular to place the fallow at the 

commencement of the succession, as upon that process, and the 

manure which the surface then receives, the prosperity of the suc- 
ceeding crops depends, there being no further application of manure 
upon soil of this description during the rotation. 

‘ The kind of manure used upon the fallow, is that of the farm- 

yan The quantity per mésure, * from twenty-five to thirty two- 

orse cartloads, weighing about 14 cwt. each. 

‘ For the second quality of soil, the succession is as follows. 

‘ Ist year, wheat, 3d year, wheat or vats, 
* 9d ditto, beans or tares, 4th ditto, fallow. 

* Here also, as on lands of the first quality, the manure is applied 

on the fallow in similar proportion, and not a second time during 

the course. 


* * The average number of carts, viz. 28}, would be about !$ tons 
to the English acre.’ 
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* For the third quality of soil, the succession is as follows. 
‘ Ist year, wheat, $d year, wheat, 
© 24 ditto, fallow, 4th ditto, fallow. 

* Where this course is pursued, manure is not applied at any pe- 
riod of it; the farmers maintaining from experience, that if there 
be any increase of produce in consequence of manure, it is not suf- 
ficient to repay the expense. 

-* Besides the foregoing crops, carrots, potatoes, flax, tares, and 

some turnips are sown; but the extent of those crops upon the 

strong lands being comparatively unimportant, and merely for the 
consumption of the farm, they are not in general suffered to intrude 
upon the chief rotations; nor are they, in this district, as in others 


of lighter soil, taken as second crops within the same year.’— 
- 3-5. 


anne & 


Besides these three qualities of strong soil, there is another 
of still greater a in this division, which is capable of car- 
rying a succession of crops for fifty years without manure. It 
is known by the name of Polders, and has been gained from the 
sea by embankments. ‘This land lets at about 2/.:15s. the Eng- 
lish acre.. Contrary to what we should expect, winter barley, 
or sucrion, is the principal produce ; two crops of it being taken 
‘successively, preceded by oats or rape, and followed by beans, 
peas, Or tares, which complete their four years’ course. Of rape 
seed, the produce i is about 4} quarters, of sucrion 10 quarters, 
of beaiis $3 quarters, the acre. 

There is still another soil in this district, on which two crops 
of wheat are taken in four years, alternately with fallow and 
beans, or winter barley instead of one of the wheat crops. The 
wheat yields about 36 bushels per acre, the barley 54, the rape 
seed 40, and the beans the same as the wheat. On a particu- 
lar farm of nearly 200 acres, one half is meadow and rich pas- 
ture, and the other half kept under the plough. Of this last, 
50 acres are sown with wheat and winter barley, 25 fallowed, 
and the remaining 25 occupied by beans, veeches, clover, and 
potatoes; which crops, with the proportion of fallow, comprise 
the 50 acres annually given up to wheat and winter barley. 

The other practices of this division do not require to be par- 
ticularly specified. Spring wheat is put in with the hand-hoe 
in March, to fill up any blanks that may happen on the winter- 
sown wheats.—Flax is sometimes cultivated on old me — 
and pasture.— Wheat is always steeped to prevent smut; 
some. cases in salt and water, with a proportion of Sica 
vitriol; in others lime water, copperas pounded, arsenic, soot 
and salt, are all employed ; and some use urine of cattle, and 
others sea water. Yet norie of these, it seems, are always sul- 
ficient ; far the discovery of an effectual preventive is t ought 
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of such importance, that the proposal of a farmer, who pretends 
to have a secret of infallible virtue, was taken up by the Go- 
vernor of Western Flanders, and experiments made under the 
inspection of Commissioners. We are informed, in a note, 
that the result was tolerably favourable. ‘ Hardly any géains 
‘ infected with smut were discoverable iii that part of the field 
‘ which had been sown with prepared seed ; whereas more 
‘than one half of the produce of the unprepared seed was 
* smutty.’ 

The application of manure in this district is comparatively 
inconsiderable, and the kind used is that of the farm-yard. It 
is never applied but to the fallow. The average rent, exclusive 
of the polders, is about 13s. 6d. the English acre; and labour 
fifteen pence a day. Drilling is unknown, except that it has 
been lately introduced upon one estate in the culture of beans. 
The average produce of this Division is 278 bushels of wheat ; 
19} of beans; 47} of barley; and 59 bushels of oats, the Eng- 
lish acre. , 

The soil of the second and third Divisions is described as a 
good loam, mixed with some sand, which produces a much 
greater variety of crops. On these, almost all that is new to us 
in the-practice of the country, may be found. The general 
course of crops is as follows. 

‘ 1. Wheat upon manured fallow, 

‘ 2. Clover, top-dressed with ashes, 

‘ 3. Oats, 

‘ 4. Turnips, 

‘ 5. Flax, highly manured with urine and rapé-cake, 

‘ 6. Wheat, Y 

‘ 7. Beans. 

‘ Or, in lieu of the fast three crops, thus 

‘ 5. Fallow, manured, 

‘ 6. Rye, 
* 7. Wheat. 
8. Beans, manured: 
9. Wheat, 
10. Oats, 
11. Turnips, 

‘12. Rye, 

‘13. Tobacco, three times ploughed, and richly maniired, 

‘14. Wheat, 

‘15. Hops, with abundant manure. 

‘ This‘last crop remains generally five years, and the ground is 
* afterwards fit for any kind of produce. 

‘ In another part of this Division, whete hops are not grown, th¢ 
* following rotation is observed. 

VOL, XX. NO. 79. Y 


\ same yeaf, without manure, 
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‘ 
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1. Potatoes, with manure, 
2. Wheat, 

. Beans, with manure, 

. Rye, 

. Wheat, with manure, 

. Clover, top-dressed with ashes, 
- Turnips, with manure, 

. Flax, highly manured with urine and rape-cake, 
. Wheat, 
£ 10. Oats, 

* 11. Turnips, 

¢ 12. Fallow, without manure. 

‘13. Rye, 

‘14 Tobacco, richly manured, 

* 15. Wheat.’ pp. 38, 39. 

These must be considered severe rotations; for there is not 
only eight white crops, including flax, in 15 years, and four of 
them wheat; but wheat and oats, and rye and wheat, follow in 
close succession. Rape is also cultivated in some part of these 
districts, and is, like din: relied on as affording a sure and pro- 
fitable return. In the former of these courses, manure is ap- 
plied six times, and in the latter seven, so that the natural fer- 
tility of the soil ‘is not here, as in the first division, sufficient to 
account for the management. It is on the attention that is paid 
to manure, that the great success of the Flemish husbandmen, 
throughout the second and all the following districts, seems 
mainly to depend. It does not appear that they have always a 
supply from towns; and how they contrive to raise so much on 
their own farms, it is not easy to conceive. The following pas- 
sage, which describes the culture of one of their favourite crops, 
throws some light on this matter.- 

’€ Flax is also a crop upon which their best industry is bestowed, 
and their careful preparation of the soil is scarcely to be surpassed 
-by that of the neatest garden. This preparation, which is practised 
also in Divisions III. IV. V. and VI. is as follows: the field intend- 
ed for the flax, after two or three ploughings and harrowings, is 
backed up in the centre, and ploughed round in but one set, so as 
to leave it without any furrow. ‘The heavy roller is drawn across 
the ploughing by three horses, the liquid manure is then spread 
equally over the entire surface, and, when well harrowed in by eight 
or nine strokes of the harrow, the seed’is sown, which is also har- 
rowed in by a light harrow with wooden pins of less than three 
inches ; and the surface, to conclude the operation, is again care- 
fully rolled. Nothing can exceed. the smoothness and cultivated 
appearance of fields thus accurately prepared. The manure uni- 
yersa'ly used for this crop demands particular notice—it is termed 
liquid manure, and consists of the urine of cattle, in which rape- 
* eake has been dissolved, and in which the vidanges conveyed from 
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the privies of the adjoining towns and villages, have also been 
blended.—This manure is gradually collected in subterraneous 
vaults of brickwork at the verge of the farm next to the main road. 

Those receptacles are generally forty feet long by fourteen wide, 
and seven or eight feet deep, and in some cases are contrived with 
the crown of the arch so much below the surface of the ground, as 
to admit the plough to work over it. An aperture is left in the 
side, through which the manure is received from the cart by means 
of a shoot or trough, and at one end an opening is left to bring it 
up again, by means of a temporary pump, which delivers it either 
into carts or tonneaus. * 

‘ In this manner it is carried to the field, and one or other mode 
adopted, according to the distance. Where the cart plies, the ma- 
nure is carried in a great sheet called a voile, closed at the cor- 
ners by running strings, and secured to the four uprights of the 
cart: two men, standing one on each side of the cart, scatter it 
with hollow shovels upon the rolled ground ;—or where the ton- 
neaus are made use of, each is carried by two men with poles, and 
set down at equal intervals across the field in the line of the roll- 
ing. There are two sets of vessels, which enable the men, who de- 
posit the loaded ones, to bring back the others empty. One man 
to each vessel, with a scoop, or rather a kind of bowl with a Jong 
handle, spreads the manure, so as to cover a certain space ; and 
thus, by preserving the intervals correctly, they can precisely gauge 
the quantity for a given extent of surface. For the flax crop they 
are profuse, and of this liquid mixture in this part of the country 
they usually allow 400 hectolitres (in which $000 rape-cakes have 
been dissolved), to the bonnier, which is at the rate of 2480 gallons 
‘ beer measure to the English acre.’ pp. 39—42. 

Rape is another very important crop in Flanders. It is said 
to yield a nett profit of 9/. 7s. 4d. the English acre, taking the 
produce in seed at five quarters, worth 18/. 10s. But the 
Flemish farmer is not always satisfied with the profit on the 
seed. Oil mills abound in such numbers, that he is generally 
the manufacturer of what is necessary for his home consump- 
tion, and not unfrequently for sale. 

‘ It is but seldom managed in our countries as in Flanders, but 
is sometimes there sown, as with us, broadcast.—The general 
and approved method is, however, by transplanting, which they 
allege, and apparently with great justice, to have many advantages : 
one, that the seed-bed occupies but a small space, whilst the land 
which is to carry the general crop is bearing corn. By having the - 
plants growing, they have time to harvest their corn, to plough and 
manure the stubble intended for the rape, which they put in with 
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* « The tonneau resembles a beer barrel, and contains 176 litres, 
about 38 gallons English,’ 
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the dibble, or the plough, from the latter end of September to the 
second week of November, without apprehending any miscarriage. 
‘ The seed-bed is sown in August, and even to the middle of Sep- 
tember. In October, or sooner, the stubble is ploughed over, ma- 
nured, and ploughed again. ‘The plants are dibbled in the seams 
of the ploughing, (each farrow-slice being twelve inches broad), 
and are set out at twelve isches distance m the rows. Instead of 
dibbling upen the second ploughing, in many cases they lay the 
plants at the proper distances across the furrow, and, as the plough 
goes forward, the roots are covered, ai:d a woman follows to set 
them a little up, and to give them a firmness in the ground, where 
necessary. Immediately after the frost, and again in the month of 
April, the intervals are weeded and hand-hoed, and the earth drawn 
up to the plants, which is the last eperation till the harvest. It is 
pulled rather green, but ripens in the stack ; it is thrashed without 
any particular management; but the applieation of the haulm or 
straw, is a matter of new and profitable discovery: it is burned for 
ashes, as manure, which are found to be so highly valuable beyond 
all other sorts which have been tried, that they bear a price as three 
te onc above the other kinds; and it is considered, that upon clo- 
ver, a dressing of one-third less of these is amply sufficient. ’ 


pp. 48, 49. 
On a farm consisting of 200 acres, 21 acres are manured by 


the urine of 44 head of cattle, with the aid of F2,000 rape 


cakes of two lib. each. We cannot be too minute in describing 


a practice so little known in this country. 


‘ The urine cistern (frofa which, in this district, the rape-crop is 
manured) is constructed to contain any given quantity, and is con- 
tracted for by the bricklayers (finding materials) at one frane (or 
20 sols of France) per tonneau, of $8 gallons English. The usual 
capacity of the vault, as adopted on the farm of Vollandre, is for’ 
1000 tonneaux, (cost about 45/. British), which quantity for the 
rape-crop will manure little more than two bonniers, or about 
seven English acres. But the cistern under the stables is nearly of 
double size: from this the exterior eistern is filled; and, between 


‘both, the farmer can fairly count upon manuring, in the best man- 


ner, six bonniers, or twenty-one English acres 3—or perhaps two 
bonniers in addition, of crops which “do not require se much mas 
nure. The whole of this quantity (exclusive of farm-yard dung, 
ashes, composts &¢.) is produced by eight horses, and thirty-six 
head of cattle, housed winter and summer in well-constructed 
stables, increased by the adventitious aid of the rape-cake, and the 
vidanges from the privies. In a eistern of 1000 tonneaux, it is not 
unusual to dissolve from 2000 to 4000 rape-cakes of 2 lib. each ; 

indeed neither industry nor expense is spared for the collection of 
manure, as upon that depend the produce and fertility of a natu- 
rally bad soil. The farmer who fails to make those exertions, is sure 
to be left in the back ground. 
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‘ In the immediate vicinity of this well-cultivated farm, one of a 
very different aspect presents itself: upon inquiring the cause, you 
are told of the proprietor, ‘ Il n’aime /es bons-bons’—the exulting 
term for their favourite manure. 
‘ The cistern is for the most part formed under the range of 
stables, from each stall of which the urine is conducted to a com- 
mon grating, through which it descends into the vault ; from thence 
it is taken up by a pump: In the best regulated, there is a parti- 
tion in the éistern, with a valve to admit the contents of the first 
space into the sécond, to be preserved there free from the later ac- 
quisition, age adding considerably to its efficacy. 

‘ This species of manure is relied on beyoud any other, upon all 
* the light soils throughout Flanders, and even upon the strong 

lands (originally so rich as to preclude the necessity of manure), 

is now coming into great esteem, being considered applicable to 

most crops, and to ali the varieties of soil.” pp. 50-5] 

The entire work oi this farm of 200 acres, is performed by 
eight horses. ‘The crops are rape, wheat or rye, rye and clo- 
ver, clover, wheat, turnips, oats, and flax, an eight-years’ course, 
in which the whole farm, except the clover division, must be 
under the plough every year, and all the crops are manured, 
with the exception of the oats. § ‘These horses are of the most 
* compact kind of Flemish horse, and do not exceed 154 hands in 

height ; chiefly roan and chesnut in colour. As the banks of the 

river supply good hay, in this district they are indulged with that 
species of food, which is not the case in other parts of Flanders ; 
but they are also fed upon straw, chiefly of rye, and upon oats with 
chopped straw in every feed, and afler every feed, 2 bucket of wa- 
ter, richly whitened with rye, or oat, meal. A vessel of this com- 
position is in every stable, nor are the horses suffered to have any 
other drink. The quantum of food in the 24 hours for each horse, 
in winter, is 15 lib. of hay, 10 Jib. of sweet straw, and 8 lib. of oats ; 
in summer, clover is substituted for hay ; the other feeding remains 
the same ; and the white water is never omitted: on this they place 

a chief reliance. The allowance of oats is but moderate, and yet 

the horses are in superior condition ; the chopped straw contributes 

much to this, in converting, by the mastication necessary, every 

grain of corn to nutriment. ‘The use of it is so universally approv- 

ed throughout Flanders, that in every town it is sold by retail, and 

if gencraliy adopted with us, it could not fail to improve the condi- 

tion of the working horses, aud lessen the expense of their pro- 
‘vender.’ pp. 53-54. 

The Divisions, Nos. 4, 5, and 6, do not seem to differ mate- 
rially from Nos. 2 and $3. The soil in all of them is a good 
loam, capable of producing a'' sorts of farm crops, and is no 
otherwise distinguished than by its containing more or less 
sand. Yet the rotations vary a little in each, as a precise ang 
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well regulated rotation is held to be a matter of the utmost im- 
portance. In No. 4, soiling on clover prevails very generally ; 
their crops are surprisingly luxuriant from a small allowance of 
seed, only 6} lib. to the English acré. After being once cut for 
soiling, a part of it is left for seed, which yields 43ths cwt. 
the acre. Two cuttings of an acre of good clover, support 
four cattle from the middle of May till October. Rye is grown 
to a great extent in the Fifth Division, and yields 4} quarters by 
the acre. It is chiefly used in the distilleries. ‘ In Flanders 
frequently, and in Brabant very generally, the farmer upon 
the scale of from 100 to 200 acres of light soil, is also a dis- 
tiller, purely for the improvement of the land by the manure 
of the beasts which he can feed upon the straw of the rye, 
and the grains of the distillery.’—* The government has so 
much at heart all the minutest interests of agriculture, that a 
duty on farming distilleries will probably be the last tax im- 
* posed.’ About 24 tons of rye meal used in the distilleries, 
afford grains, or offal, for feeding one beast for twenty-four 
hours; and it is computed that the dung and urine of one beast, 
properly supplied with straw, will in a ” manure 2} acres, or 
very nearly as much land as would suffice to carry the rye crop; 
and besides this, and the increased value of the animal, there is 
the principal product itself, at the rate of about 44 gallons from 
110} lib. avoirdupois of rye meal. The profit upon this crop, 
when consumed in the distilleries, is accordingly rated at double 
the amount which it brings when the meal itself is exported. 

* The ashes of the pit-coal used in the distilleries, yields a 
* plentiful and valuable top-dressing for the clover crops. ’— 
This is nearly all the notice Mr Radcliff gives us of these ashes, 
of which so much is said by Sir John Sinclair and others. But 
they are surely not all obtained from this source, nor from the 
rape, a great deal of turf ashes being used for clover in Hol- 
Jand, and some of them, it would appear, imported into Flan- 
ders. It is singular that this author, who has given us Profes- 
sor Brande’s analysis of the Dutch ashes, should not have pro- 
oured further information about them. 

Carrots are cultivated to some extent in the 6th Division, well 
manured of course, and sown broadcast, and yield 160 bushels 
an acre, worth about 14/. But they are sometimes sown, as 
grass seeds with us, along with rye or oats, and in this case 
yield only half the above produce. ‘Tobacco and hops are cul- 
tivated in all the five divisions, but not to a great extent by any 
one individual. 


The average produce of the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th Divisions 
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is, Wheat, 22} bushels; Rye, 284 ; Oat<, 51; ; Flax, 6} bushels 
of seed, and stem worth 17/. 16s. 9d.; Rape, 32? bushels; Po- 
tatoes, 83 tons; Beans, 28! bushels, and Carrots 162 bushels 
by the English acre. It is not a little remarkable that beans 
should yield almost a third more on this sandy loam than on the 
rich and strong soils of the first Division. 

‘ The manures made use of in those divisions, though occasionally 

‘ mentioned, may properly be stated here in their kinds and 
* quantities. 
‘ For Wheat.—Either dung or compost: forty-eight carts, of 15 

‘ cwt. each, to the bonnier ; which is equal to 10 ton 10 ewt. by 

‘ the English acre. 

‘ For Rye.—Farm-yard manure: a similar quantity. 
§ For Oats.—Dung: a similar quantity. 
‘ For Flax.—Three thousand rape-cakes, of 2lib. each, and forty- 

‘ eight carts of urine, &c. by the bonnier: equal to 864 cakes, 

* and nearly 14 carts, by the English acre. 
* For Rape-——Two thousand rape-cakes, and 64 carts of urine, by 

‘ the bonnier : equal to 580 cakes, and 18 carts by the English 

* acre. 

‘ For Oillettes—A similar kind and quantity. 
‘ For Potatoes.—Forty-eight carts of vidanges, or manure from pri- 

‘ vies, and forty-eight carts of stable dung, by the bonnier: equal 

* to about 14 carts of each, or 21 tons, by the Engiish acre. 

‘ For Beans.—A similar kind, and quantity. 
* For Turnips.—Short farm-yard dung and urine, equal quantities, 

‘ thirty-two carts by the bonnier : equal to 9 carts, by the English 

* acre. 

‘ For Carrots.—Forty-eight carts of vidanges, or manure from pri- 

‘ vies, and forty-eight of stable dung, by the bonnier: equal to 

‘ 14 carts of each, or 21 tons, by the English acre. 

* For Tobacco.—Twelve thousand eight hundred rape-cakes, by the 

‘ bonnier; equal to 3664 cakes, or about 3 tons and } by the 

‘ English acre.’ p. 90, 91. 

The rent of land throughout this district is from 18s. to 26s. 
the English acre, whereas the average rent of the First Division, 
exclusive of the polders, is stated to be only 13s. 6d. and yet 
we are assured that except for beans, ‘ the soil of the First Di- 
* vision is considered the best in Fianders, of course, the best 
‘ return is there naturally to be expected.’ (p.89.) And it ap- 
= to be so, for it carries about 5 bushels of wheat, and 7 

ushels of oats more per acre than this last district; and this 
with very little manure. This comes of classifying and genera- 
lizing, after perhaps only a few weeks residence in a foreign 
country. The leases are for three, six, or nine years; the size 
of farms from 7 to (75 acres, labour 6d. a day with diet; the 
best kind of work horse 20/., and a good milch cow 8/. 
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The 7th, 8th, and 9th Divisions consist of a poor light sand, ’ 

a great part of them given up to wood. The chief produce is 
rye, flax, potatoes, oats, buck wheat; rape seed and wheat in 
a few favourable spots; clover, carrots and turnips generally. 
In the courses of cropping on the inferior soils of this district, 
which the author details, rape is followed by turnips in the same 
year ; ‘a practice considered important in Flanders, where the cattle 
‘ are always housed, pastures and meadows very scarce, and every 
‘ exertion of course made for winter provender, the only apology for 
their light second crops of turnips, which are generally taken with 
one ploughing after a corn crop and without mapure ; the return 
must of course be very inconsiderable, and the turnips of a diminu- 
tive growth ; but they make amends for this by the extent of sur- 
face, regardless of the excessive labour of thinning, weeding, pull- 
ing, and carting crops, which, from the lateness of the sowing, 
and in general upon a stubble without manure, cannot be other- 
wise than unproductive. 
‘ In the particular instance of the succession now alluded to, to 
obviate the risk of so late sowing after the rape harvest, manure is 
specially applied, which certainly forwards the crop a little ; and 
for this purpose also, an earlier transplantation of the rape is made 
to take place the preceding autumn, by which means that crop is 
likely to be off the ground in the month of August. But it would 
be difficult to persuade the turnip farmer of Great Britain or Ire- 
land, to rely upon so late and precarious a supply of green food ; 
particularly as the Swedish turnip, so superior to the other kinds, 
cannot be had in perfection, but by good tillage, abundant manure, 
and early sowing ; nor is it improbable that the introduction of that 
valuable species into Flanders, where it is as yet unknown, may es- 
tablish the turnip system with them, as a regular rotation crop, 
to which their best application of labour and manure shall be de- 
voted, to the abolition of those puny returns which can scarcely 
pay expenses, though, in the absence of other provender, they can- 
not be dispensed with as a support for their cattle.’ pp. 100-101. 
On a soil still inferior to this last, we have two crops of rye, 
oats, buck wheat and rye in succession. 

Though the Hainault ae ee has already been introduced in- 
to this country, yet this, the latest account of its construction 
and operation, donates to be noticed. 

* The reaping of this field, which contained about five English 
‘ acres, was executed in three days by two labourers, using the Hai- 

nault scythe. This valuable implement is better formed than those 
‘ which are in use in England and in Ireland. The handle is but 

fourteen inches, with a shield for the hand of four inches and a 
half: in all, 18 inches and a half: the blade is two feet three inches 
in length; in the formation of which consists the chief improve- 
ment .the point being a little raised, and the entire edge bevelled 
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upwards so as to avoid the surface of the ground ; by these means, 
the sharpening stone is not so frequently required, and the handle 
of the crook, being of hard wood, is used as a seythe board. 

‘ The field was disposed in rounded ridges, or broad sets of eighteen 

feet. ‘The two men worked along the ridge at an interval of a few 
paces, each compassing nine feet, which they cut down at seven or 
eight strokes each, and formed into four sheaves, across the entire 
set. 

* To those who have not seen this operation, it may be necessary 

to explain, that it takes place by pressing the aodk of the crook 
against the standing corn in the direction of the wind, and by cut- 
ting close to the ground with a free swing (less by force, than by 
‘ the impetus of the scythe), till in three or more strokes, according 
to the thickness of the crop, a sufficiency be severed, which, when 
caught in the inverted hook, with a portion of the standing corn 
against which it rests, and dressed back with this addition to the 
point of commencement, will form a sheaf, by gathering and keep- 
ing the heads in a line by means of the crook, and closing up the 
butt of the sheaf with the scythe, when, with both, by a little a- 
droitness, and by the assistance of the foot, a perfect sheaf is 
placed ready for binding, and precisely where it ought to lie. 
* This mode of reaping is genera! in l’landers, and expedlition can- 
not be supposed its only recommendation, in a country where hands 
abound, and manual labour is profusely used. The practice must 
possess some other intrinsic merit; nor can the eye of the farmer 
be at a moinent’s loss to discover it in the extreme neatness and re- 
gularity of the work, the additional length of straw, and the almost 
total disappearance of stubble, so necessary to the cleanliness of 
the future ploughings, which commence as soon as the crop is re- 
moved. Even in point of expedition, without considering its eco- 
nomy, the use of this implement is considered of great importance 
in Flanders, where it is a maxim in farming, that the different works 
shall not be suffered to encroach one upon the other ; and where, 
for safe and quick harvesting, the presence of fine weather must 
be used to the best advantage. But in many places. where labour- 
ers are few, and of course at a high rate, its economy becomes an 
object, being, at the lowest calculation, a saving of one half beyond 

the sickle.” pp. 124—126. 

A great many experiments have been made in this country on 
the planting of potatoes, both with whole roots and sets; but 
none of them, we believe, gave results so remarkable as the 
following. 

‘ As to the best mode of planting potatoes, whether by sets (sec- 
tions of the bulb), or by whole potatoes, the Baron (de Serret) is, 
from frequent and accurate experiment, decided against the former 
method, and finds, that, in planting them entire, a selection may be 
* advantageously made in point of size, the middle size being that 

which should be preferred. 
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‘ Upon a field uniform in its quality of soil, and equally manured, 
‘ he planted one-third of the space with sets or sections, in the usual 
‘ way, one-third with whole potatoes, large, and one-third with whole 
* potatoes of middling size. The culture was precisely the same in 
* every respect ; and, upon digging and weighing the produce of each 
* compartment, the result was in proportion as follows. 


* Produce of potatoes planted by sets - wale 
* Ditto by whole potatoes large - - 10 
‘ Ditto by whole potatoes of middling size - 12% 


* The potatoes thus beneficially selected, were of a rounded form, 
« and of about an inch and a half in their smallest diameter.’ p. 133. 
We cannot help again remarking the inconsistency of this 
author’s general statements. On this « poor light sand’ we 
have a quarter of a bushel of wheat, and about 7 bushels of 
rye more, per acre, than on the good loam of the former district ; 
and a rent of 43d. an acre more than that of the frst division, 
consisting of the richest soil in Flanders. 
Nothing strikes us as so miserably defective in the far-famed 
agriculture of this territory, as the culture of turnips, which 
are in general sown asa second crop the same year, and of 
course cannot be of much value. But, even when they have a 
whote year to themselves, and when it must therefore be the in- 
terest of the grower to manage them decently, if it were only 
for the sake of filling his urine cistern, the crop is still contemp- 
tible. In the 10th Division, in which there is ‘ a strong pro- 
* portion of sand and alluvial deposite,’ they are sometimes 
cultivated as a single crop; ‘ and yet,’ says Mr Radcliff, 
‘ the produce in point of weight is such as would not satisfy a 
¢ British turnip farmer ; indeed, after deducting the attendant ex- 
* penses, it would be difficult to say what value remained, unless in 
* the amassing of manure by the winter-feed of the stock. And un- 
* der the present management of turnips in Flanders, it is a doubt 
* whether the second crop system, upon stubble-ground without ma- 
* nure. is not the better of the two,—as the expectation formed is 
* not high, neither is the disappointment great with respect to pro- 
* duce; but where an entire season {is dedicated to a crop, something 
‘, respectable should be the result. If the Flemish farmers were to 
* adopt the drill system, or even the admirable, use of the hand-hoe, 
‘ for which Engiand is so famous, the turnip crop would wear a dif- 
* ferent aspect; but their broadcast mae, with mere hand-weed- 
‘ ing, is insufficient, particularly where the ground is stinted in ma- 
* nure for this, more than for any other produce. And yet this crop 
‘ is a striking feature in Flanders, and would be truly valuable if ren- 
‘ dered more productive. The stucks of corn are scarcely borne 
‘ from the fields, when the whole surface is green with this vegeta- 
‘ ble. Ina country comparatively without pasturage, some forage 
* must be provided tor the farm stock. It is done by a great extent, 
* but miserable return of turnips.’ pp. 150, 151. 


— ~~. guetta 
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The celebrated Pays de Waes, the 11th and last Division, has 
a soil consisting of alluvial deposite, clay, loam and sand, ’ that 
yields three crops of wheat in a course of eight years, with a 
proportion of manure considerably less than is applied in most 
other districts. ‘Trenching, which is performed once in every 
rotation, is supposed to contribute much to its fertility, at the 
same time that the number of ploughings is on this account 
greatly diminished. 
‘ This remarkable practice is confined to the lighter soils, and is 
unused where the strong clay prevails. In the districts in which 
it is adopted, the depth of the operation varies with that of the 
soil; but till this sball have arrived at nearly two feet of mellow 
surface, a little is added to it at each trenching, by bringing to 
the top a certain proportion of the under stratum, which, being 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, and minutely mixed with 
a soil already fertilized, gradually augments the staple till the 
sought-for depth be acquired. In the Division now under our ob- 
servation, there seems to be little necessity for any further deep- 
ening ; but the repetition of the practice itself is as periodical as 
the recommencement of their rotation. It is performed with a spade, 
the iron of which is fifteen inches, and the handle two feet ia 
length. The labourer standing in the last-formed trench, with his 
left hand at the bottom of the handle, and his right near the top, 
by the weight of his body, and without the assistance of the foot, 
sinks the spade abouteighteen inches, and standing sideways, throws 
off the soil with a pecufiar sleight and turn of the wrist, so as to 
lodge it in an oblique position in the trench, and against the pre- 
ceding line of work, retiring as he casts it from the spade, and 
thereby effecting some little mixture of the two strata, though the 
upper surface is at the same time placed below the other. 
* The object of this practice is, not only to let a surface rest that 
has been for seven or eight years employed in the production of 
various crops, but to bring another into action, which has not merely 
had the advantage of repose, but the enrichment of a considerable 
portion of manure, which in a porous soil cannot have failed to 
find its way to the lower stratum. To the universality of the habit 
in this Division for ages back, much of the fertility of the Pays de 
Waes is to be attributed. It is particularly observable, that in 
every district where trenching takes place, the quantum of ma- 
nure is diminished, and the number of ploughings are less; so that, 
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eventually, it is not so expensive a process as at first view it may 
appear: nevertheless, a fair proportion of manure is considered 
essential the first season ; for though the under stratum has not 
only had a long exemption from duty, as well as the annual ac- 
quisition of such parts of the manure as may have drained through 


the upper soil, yet does it possess a coldness, which requires a sti- 
mulant to bring it into action. 
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* The soil which has once undergone this operation is easily work- 
ed, and the trenching seeins to go forward expeditiously : indeed, 
in any of the light and deep soils, the labour is not severe. In 
this Division it is performed by the piece, to the depth of sixteen 
inches (and so in proportion), for forty-two francs the arpent, a- 
bout 32s. by the English acre. The cheapness of the exceution 
is a great encouragement to the practice ; but this turns upon the 
price of labour (which in this district is 15d. a day), and chiefly 
upon the facility of a loose and pulverized soil. Some have sought 
to economize, by the use of two ploughs, the second working to a 
considerable depth; but the objection made to this by skilful 
farmers in the vicinity of St Nicolas, was, that sufficient depth 
was not thereby attained, nor were the two strata, by this opera- 
tion, sufficiently blended; fur though, by the spade, they are made 
to change places, yet, by the oblique manner in which the mould 
is placed in the trench, a certain degree of admixture of the up- 
per and under soil is effected, which.is considered of import: 
ance.” pp. 166—169. 

In this fine district, they raise, as a second crop indeed, 2} 
tons of turnips the acre. 

In the island of Cadsand, though beyond the boundary of 
Ilanders, the author found much that was worthy of attention; 
aud has given us a pretty minute account of the arrangement 
and management of a farm of 150 arpents, or 166 acres, in that 
part of Holland. The soil is alluvial, strong,.and remarkabl 
rich. On this farm 120 arpents are under the plough, one-sixt 
of which is every year in fallow. The fallow receives five 
ploughings—sometimes six; and, about the beginning of July, 
151 tons per acre, of mixed manure of horses, cows and swine, 
which is always ploughed in the same day it is laid out; a se 
cond ploughing, after the manure, is sometimes given about the 
middle of September. The first crop is either rape or winter 
barley; the next year’s sometimes wheat; but, most generally, 
the 20 arpents are parcelled out in crops of horse-beans, carrots, 
clover and potatoes, which are followed by wheat. The crop 
which succeeds to the wheat, is horse-beans, sown in March after 
three ploughings. Wheat again follows the beans, and termi- 
nates the course; no manure being in general applied but to the 
fallow. 

The labour of this farm is performed by four men kept for 
nine months; two women servants kept the year through; two 
men for the. three winter months; four men for the farmyard, 
who have work the year round ; fifteen extra hands for weeding, 
in April, May and June; twenty additional reapers to cut the 
barley; and two mowers, and thirty or forty hands fer cutting 
the wheat and beans, which is commonly done by task-work at 
7s. 6d. an acre. 
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The live stock consists of 11 draught horses and four young 
ones, in all 15; and 16 cattle of all ages. From the middle of 
November to the middle of February, each work-horse has 
daily 3 lib. of beans, $0 lib. of bean straw, and 20 lib. of wheaten 
or barley straw, cut. From February to May he gets 8 lib. of 
beans, 20 lib. of bean straw, 20 lib. of barley straw, cut, and the 
chaff of wheat. Half an acre of meadow cut and carried to the 
stable is thought sufficient for each horse in summer ; from the 
middle of May to the middle of June he is allowed nothing else ; 
but, from June to September, about }th of an acre of clover is 
added, and 2 lib. of beans a day; and, from September to No- 
vember, the place of the clover is supplied by an equal quantity 
of carrots. 

Mr Radcliff does not fail to draw the usual conclusion from 
all this, as if the farmers of this country were really so ignorant 
or so grossly inattentive to their own interest, as not to know 
whether their horses could work 10 hours a day upon 3 lib. of 
beans, and in summer on nothing better than meadow grass. 

The average produce of this farm, or rather the average pro- 
duce of the island, is large; potatoes above 9 tons, and beans al- 
most 40 bushels the English acre; but the weight of straw is 
still more remarkable, being, upon an average of the different 
crops, near 34 tons the acre. 

Tire buildings on this farm, which are very properly deserib- 
ed, cost 1000/.; the farmer’s outlay, till he begins to dispose of 
his first crop; is computed to be 750/.; taxes and repairs, all 
ehargeable to the proprietor, 1/. 6s. 8c. the acre. 

The live stock of Flanders makes no great figure; and, ex- 
cepting its horses, is hardly worth noticing. The cattle are an 
inferior variety of the Dutch race; and very little attention is 
paid to breeding them. ‘The sheep and swine are narrow, loug- 
legged animals, that are sent to market at three or four years 
old, as lean as carrion, or fatted at more expense than they are 
worth. But Flanders has been long in some repute for its 
breed of working horses. 

‘ To the eye of an accurate observer, it would appear that the 
* Suffolk punch horse, deservedly approved, is of the species most 
‘ prevalent in Flanders ; so marked is the resemblance, not only in 
‘ colour, but in some of the essential points of form. However, 
* though the prevailing colour is chesnut in all its shades, yet other 

colours are likewise to be met with ; and, with very few exceptions, 
the Flemish horses are of superior strength, and of the true work- 
ing character. The chief, indeed almost the only, defects to be 
observed in any, are, a want of depth in the girth, and a dip be- 
‘ hind the withers ; for symmetry, perhaps, the shoulder also, at the 
‘ top, should be a little finer ; but, in all other respects, they posses? 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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‘ the best shapes: a small head and pricked ear, a rising neck and 
* crest ; a short back; very short couples; great strength over the 
* Joins ; round hips, and lengthy quarters ; an open chest, yet light 
* at the point of the shoulder; a good arm; short legs of powerful 
* sinew, and unincumbered by flesh ; short pasterns and a semicircu- 
¢ Jar hoot, with sound frog and open heel. ‘These points comprised 
‘in a compact form, from fourteen and a half to fifteen and a half 
* hands in height, constitute a work-horse of great merit, to be pur- 
* chased at three years old from 20/. to 30/. sterling; a proof that 
* horses of this description are not uncommon in the country. 

¢ In some individuals, the defects above mentioned are not to be 
* observed ; and such are very perfect indeed.” pp. 212, 213. 

* Of corn to market, a pair of horses generally draw two tons; 
* of manure to the field, one ton and a half; and on the pavement 
* in the towns, three tons, without appearing to be overloaded. ’ p. 216. 
This, we suspect, requires confirmation. 

The farm implements of Flanders are neither numerous nor 
costly, nor, as far as we can see, possessed of much merit. Be- 
sides the Hainault scythe, there is an implement for removin 
soil from one part of a field to another, called a Mouldebaert, 
of which Mr Radcliff thinks very highly; and another, the 
Rylanderie, used in dressing grain. As far as appears from this 
Report, there is not a thrashing-mill, nor a drill-barrow, nor a 
horse-hoe, in all Flanders. ‘The most conspicuous article is the 
Chariot or Farmer’s Cart, which serves the double purpose of 
carrying himself and his produce to market,—a long, boat-like’ 
fabric, drawn by two horses abreast, painted green and red, 
and furnished with an awning. In the centre, says the autho, 
* the farmer sits in all solemnity, whilst a well appointed boor 
* acts asa postillion; and his fine end spirited pair of well trained 
* horses bring him home from market ata rapid trot.’ Yet the 
roads, he tells us, are deep and uneven, not very well adapted 
for trotting, and stiil less for a carriage loaded with two, or some- 
times three tons, the usual loading, as he had informed us a lit- 
tle before. 

Besides the points of difference between the agriculture of 
Flanders and this country, which have been siviady noticed,— 
‘the small quantity of seed allowed, and the great number of 
ploughings given, even to the lightest soils, are the most re- 
markable. On the strongest soil, they sow, of wheat and bar- 
ley, 2} bushels an acre, and very little more of oats; on the 
sandy Joams only 2 bushels of wheat, 1; of rye, 2} of oats, and 
the same of beans. On another division, the poor light sand, 
they allow no more than 14 bushel of rye, and the same of 
wheat, to the acre. Then their ploughing seems to be as much 
in excess. There is nota single crop, unless it be a second 
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one the same year, for which they do not plough more than 
once. Thus, in a table, applicable to Flanders generally, there 
are three ploughings marked for Oats, Rape and Barley, and 
four for Femmes Carrots, Buckwheat, Tobacco and Hemp. 
If it be really necessary to stir the ground so often, there 
might certainly be an immense deal of labour saved by the 
use of grubbers and our other implements of the same kind 
which pulverize the soil, without turning up a new surface. 

But as it was our wish to make our readers acquainted gene- 
rally with the contents of the book itself, we have already ex- 
tended this article too far, to find room for any remarks of our 
own. We really do not think, with all deference to the Board 
of Agriculture and the Farming Society of Ireland, that a Nor- 
folk or Lothian farmer will learn much from the Husbandry of 
Flanders, if this be a full and accurate report of it. Farming 
in that country seems to be a matter of mere routine, like the 
scouring of their pewter dishes and door-handles, conducted 
by men of sober mediocrity under the regular discipline of 
dent leases, and, as appears from the form of a lease = in 


the Appendix, of very special covenants. They would be enti- 


tled to much praise for their care in collecting, preserving, 
and applying manure so Itberally, if it were not necessary to 
qualify this praise by remarking the succession of two or more 
white and scourging crops in all their rotations, which is pro- 


bably the chief reason why so much manure, and consequently 
so much labour and expense, is found necessary. 

The Appendix contains, among other matters, an account of 
a new makes of steeping flax. A Commission was appointed 
by the Government to inspect and report upon the experiments. 
According to this Report, ‘ the total advantage in point of ma- 
terial is more than one-tenth of the quantity of flax ;’ and it is 
much superior in whiteness in every stage of its progress. This 
mode differs from the common practice, Ist, In placing the 
bundles in the steep vertically, instead of horizontally ; 2d, 
In immersing the flax by means of transverse sticks, with that 
degree of weight annexed which shall not push it down to the 
bottom, but leave it the power to descend spontaneously towards 
the conclusion of the steepage; and, 3d, In leaving at first a 
~ of at least half a foot between the bottom and the roots of 

e flax. The spontaneous descent of the flax is an indication 
of its being sufficiently steeped ; and the strength and quality of 
the fibre are said to be much better preserved by this mode, in 
which the temperature of the atmosphere acts with most force 
on the upper part of the plant, which needs it most, than when 
it is placed horizontally. 
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Soon after the date of our last publication, the weather, which 
had been so favourable during the preceding winter and spring, be- 
came cold and ungenial ; and about the end of May there were se- 
veral days of very hard weather, which greatly checked, and in 
some instances threatened to destroy, the young crops. Potatoes, 
and Clover and Ryegrass, suffered in particular; and so much, that 
the former will now be late, while the latter is in many situations 
much below an ordinary crop. In the west of Scotland, much of 
the seeds of the Ryegrass has never come to maturity. The or- 
chards too, which before that promised a very abundant produce, 
were utterly ruined for the season, especially those in low situations 
on the banks of the Clyde; and the forest-trees in most places will 
have lost a whole year’s growth. June, and the early part of July, 
was generally cold, not unfavourable to sowing turnips and cleaning 
fallows, but rather adverse to the prospects which were once so gene- 
rally entertained of an early and most abundant harvest. Throughout 
the greater part of July, the season has been all that could be wished. 
Thin crops, such as many of the Oats were, have become closer 
and more regular ; and those that threatened to be very late, which 
about the end of June there was reason to fear would be the case 
with most crops in this part of the island, may now be expected -to 
come in good time, though not so soon as last year. We hear many 
complaints from England that the Wheat is light, short in the ear, 
the lower part of the ear empty ; and that rust and mildew prevai!to 
some extent in many places. Of the other crops, the Report from 
thence is favourable. In Scotland, we might say, generally, that 
there is every reason to expect at least an average produce of all the 
crops, with the exception perhaps of Oats ; and even these, though 
not in general bulky in the straw, may, with the continuance of fine 
weather, turn out a full medium crop. But much yet depends up- 
on the season ; for we should hardly look for general harvest in the 
Lothians for a month to come. Turnips are in general in a very 
thriving state, and not backward; but Potatoes do not cover the 
ground so fully as is usual at this period of the season, and, we rather 
suspect, may fall much below the produce of last year. 

The prices of Wheat and other grains advanced a little since the 
beginning of June, but are now stationary, or rather falling. By 
the aggregate averages of the six weeks succeeding the 15th May, 
the ports were shut to the import of all sorts of grain for home con- 
sumption, from all places between the Eyder and the Bidassoa; and 
Wheat had been excluded from all foreign countries, by the averages 
ending the 15th May. But the averages to be made up this month are 
of greater importance ; they cannot yet be spoken of with any cer/ 
tainty ; but, judging from the present rate of the markets, and the 
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near approach of general harvest in the south, it is highly probable 
that importation will not be allowed from any foreign country for 
three months after the 15th. For-the week ending the 17th July, 
the average of the Twelve Maritime Districts, by which importation 
is regulated, was, for Wheat, 74s. 10d.; Rye, 47s. 6d.; Barley, 39s. 
id.; Oats, 25s. 10d.; Beans, 47s. 1d.; Peas, 49s. “d.—Batley, of 
which the import rate is 49s., comes the nearest to the regulating 
price ; but the crop of this grain is acknowledged to be very generally 
good ;—and, since that period, prices of all kinds of grain have been 
rather sinking a little. Our farmers may therefore hope to have the 
exclusive right to their own market, secured by the present Corn 
Laws, much as they have been reprobated even by themselves, for 
three months,—which at this time of the year is nearly the same as 
for six months, as no consklerable importation can be made during 
the winter. 

Cattle lost much of their former value during the ungenial month 
of June ; but have since been recovering, and still bring good prices. 
As there will be abundance of fodder, and probably a full crop of 
turnips, it is expected that the demand will be rather brisk, and the 
prices fair, during the remainder of the season. Sheep have always 
sold high, whatever was the age or bréed. There would seem to be 
a real deficiency in both these species of Live Stock, notwithstanding 
the badness ef the times for the manufacturing classes, and the con- 
sequent diminution of the consumption. Wool, however, has fallen 
about one-third below the prices of last year, or in some instances 
more, but is said to be reviving somewhat of late. Long Wool still 
keeps in advance of the finer sorts, particularly the Cheviot, and can- 
not be said to be sold at a reduced price, when this price is compared 
with the average rates of the last eight or ten years. 

Upon the whole, the farming classes seem to have had little cause 
of complaint for the last three months, and have rather favourable 
prospects before them for the future; for though the prices of grain 
have been moderate, they have been tolerably steady, and the de- 
man@ regular. If they have been sometimes rather low for them, 
they have been unfortunately high for a great proportion of the con- 
sumers, whose condition, in the great manufacturing towns, is un- 
speakably distressing ; and it is not mitigated by any immediate pro- 
spect of improvement. 

By a paper laid on the Table of the House of Commons, it appears 
that the total value of Corn, Grain, Meal and Flour, imported into 
Great Britain in the year 1812, was - L. 2,903,753 10 6 


1813, - - 4,975,608 2 2 
1814, - - 4,478,131 4 0 
1815, - - 2,192,685 1 O 
1816, - - 2,343,891 0 6 
1817, - - 7,763,895 O 4 
1818, : - 13,271,629 3 0O 

6 0 


From 5th Jan. to $Cth March 1819, 2,249,164 
VOL. Xx. No. 79. 4 2, August. 
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Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Axourt tlre date of last Report, we had a few days of a very cold 
east wind; and on the 27th some snow, the morning of the 28tha 
severe frost, which continued for four days, and completely put a 
stop to vegetation of all kinds: On the 3Cth a fall of snow upon the 
high grounds, heavy for the season of the year. The Pastures be- 
caine brown, and did not begin to recover till after the 17th of June. 
The forest trees were quite black. Every tree has suffered except 
the Scotch fir; and in many places they have nearly lost a year's 
growth. Fruits of all kinds were ruined ; the leaves fell from the 
gooseberry bushes, and many of the fruit-trees. In the course of 
my remembrance, I have not seen frostvat this season of the year do 
so much harm,—every plant being in such great forwardness. The 
Wheat, Oats and Barley, seem to have suffered least. The Artifi- 
cial Grasses that promised so heavy a crop, were so much hurt, that 
they will scaree yield an average produce. Even the hardy moss 
plants became white ; and I have seen peas that grew no more. ‘The 
whole month of June was cold, with partial showers almost every 
day, accompanied with hail. In July we have had some warm sultry 
weather, but littl: sunshine. The fields have recovered their wonted 
verdure ; but, from the injury the pasture received by the frost, the 
careful housewife complains of a want in her milk pail. The crop 
that in May had the prospect of being two or three weeks earlier, 
to the grief of the farmer has now the appearance of being two or 
three weeks later than last year. It is now coming fast forward, 
and a great deal depends upon the month of August. The Movur- 
tain Flocks are in good order, and there was a plentiful crop of 
Lambs to the Ewes; but many stocks were short of their number. 
‘They are rather fallen in price ; yet they are not low. The demand 
for Black Cattle is not bad; and the Dairy Cows have been very 
high—16/. and 20/. for good cows or queys in calf. Horses, unless 
of the first quality, are unsaleable. Woot is not much in demand, 
the prices not yet séttled ; but they will be greatly below the extra- 
vagant prices of last year. Nothing can be said with respect to the 
Dairy produce, as to price. This is not so much a manufacturing 
county as some others ; so that there is less complaint fer the want 
of work than in other places. Victual is moderate in price, and no 
scarcity in the market. The Old Potatoes have been longer in the 
market than ever I saw them, and are still good in quality ; but the 
present crop of them has not as yet so promising an appearance. The 
frost hurt the early ones, and those early planted ; and the cold June 
kept back the late ones. The crops, in general, have the prospect 
of being an average, except upon cold damp ground. The Wheat is 
good; and I have heard of no complaint of smut. The Beans look 
well. Turnips, though not a general crop in this county, are increas- 


ing. On light land they have planted well, The wind this quarter has 
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been for the most part east or northerly. The price of Grain has 
been nearly statiouary, as well as that of other provisions. Present 
prices by retail—Oatmeal Is. 5d. per stone Amsterdam. Beef 5d. to 
}1d. p. lib.; Mutton 8d. to 10d.; Lamb 7d. to 8d.; Veal 5d. to 9d. 
— Butter 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per lib. of 24ounces. Quartern Loaf 1s. 
——July 26th. 

Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

THe want of rain, so much comphained of in some of the neighbour- 
ing districts, has not been much felt through the greater part of this 
county. But until about the commencement of the present month, 
we experienced very little genial weather,—the nights being cold 
and chilly for the most part, an@ frosts not unfrequent. About the 
24th of May, a severe storm from the north and north-west, which 
continued for almost a week, gave a check to the Hay crop, which 
it never got the better of; and, although mended considerably by the 
mild weather of late, is still but ight upon the ground, and perhaps 
may not generally rate above 130 stones anacte. The Corn cropsare 
generally very close upon the ground ; but have not the appearance 
of yielding much straw, excepting where the land is in a very supe- 
rior state of cultivation ; and they are several weeks later than last 
year. Many fields of late-sown Barley have a most unpromising ap- 
pearance. What Wheat we /iave is come to be a middling crop ; 
but, of late, it has got a tinge of the honey-comb ; but this may not 
injure it materially, if the present fine weather continues. The sea- 
son has been all along most propitious for the operations of the field ; 
and there never was a finer season for preparing the land, and put- 
ting in the Turnip seed ; there being scarcely an instance of a single 
failure, —the plants looking uncommonly healthy ; and the first hoe- 
ing is far advanced. The Hay harvest is going on at present but 
rather tediously, on account of the frequent rains ; but it has sustain- 
ed no injury as yet. The Pastures have never been very abundant 
until about the beginning of the present month ; but are now afford- 
ing a full bite in most situations, and cattle are thriving uncommon- 
ly. Prices have not advanced to remunerate the grazier. Since the 
spring commenced, it has rather been computed that the grass hrs 
been thrown away, as far as the trade has been carried on as yet. 
At Old Deer market on Wednesday last, there was, however, a brisk 
demand, and prices considerably advanced. Good three-year old 
Stots were 20s. a head higher than at any market since the spring. 
A number of respectable dealers attended from England and the 
Border side. It was remarked, that the show was not so great as 
usual ; and year-old and two-year olds much scarcer, and very high 
priced. The demand for grain has been somewhat brisker for some 
weeks past. Best Potatoe Oats are worth about’ 20s. or a guinea 
per boll, and Barley about 32s. per boll, of nearly 64 bushels; but 
there remains little to sell of the Old Crop, except what farm meal 
the proprietors have paid them in for rent ; and there will be little tu 
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spare, particularly if the harvest should be late. Potatoes are rather 
a late crop in general,—perhaps in some measure owing to the seed 
being much sprouted in the pits before cutting. Fruit-trees and 
bushes never were seen to put out such a luxuriant blossom ; but the 
gardener’s expectations were never more disappointed, it being in a 
great measure destroyed by the storm in May, and the frosts that 
succeeded. The Herring fishing has commenced at Banff, and alt 
along the coast, for a great part of the Murray Frith,—a number of 
boats being employed from the South Frith, &c. &c. as well as the 
most of our own fishermen ; but it is much to be regretted that there 
has been an entire want of success as yet ; which must be very serious- 
ly felt by the curers, if the fishing not turn out more favourable 
soon. A considerable advance in the wages of Farm-servants took 
place at Whitsunday last. Ploughmen from 20s. to 30s. more than 
the preceding half year; and a still greater rise in Women servants. 
Labourers have been very high by the day all the season, and ill to be 
got. Men for hoeing Turnips, 1s. with victuals. 26th July. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during the quarter has been comparatively dry, and 
much adapted to the working and cleaning of the fields for Turnips 
and summer fallow. In May there were moderate showers on the 
7th, 9th, 10th, 19th and 20th, and continued rain all day of the 2ist. 
On the afternoon of the 27th, and the following day, we had haib 
and snow showers, which clothed our highest hills in the garb of 
winter. There was strong hoar-frost in the night, and ice-as thick 
as crown glass in the mornings of the 29th and 3lst, which checked 
vegetation very considerably, but was most visible on early potatoes 
and beech hedges. In the month of June, there were eleven days 
on which we had slight showers, and continued rain on the afternoon 
of the $d, the morning of the 7th, and afternoon of the 19th. We 
observed some hail in a gentle thunder shower on the 28th. -On 
the Ist, 2d, 11th, 13th, and 18th of July, there were gentle wander- 
ing showers, and set rain all day on the 19th, which came most sea- 
sonably, both for the crops of every kind and the pastures. Owing 
to several frosty nights, and pretty high and parching winds, parti- 
cularly from the 20th of June till the 2d of July, vegetation was less 
rapid than in some former years. From that period, and especially 
since the 12th, the weather has been as genial as we can wish. On 
the 15th, at two Pp. M. the thermometer in the sun stood at 96°, and 
at 70° in the shade; and it has continued uniformly warm since. 
On the 24th, at one p. M. it stood in the shade at 79°; and we have 
had several days equally hot. The sowing of Swedish Turnips com- 
menced, as usual, in the end of May; and this process continued, 
with the other species of that plant, till the seed was all put into the 
ground ; and no season could be more favourable for this kind of 
labour ; although, for the reasons already mentioned, they did not 
braird so rapidly, or make the same progress afterwards, for two or 
three weeks, as has been ¢ften observed. For the last two weeks 
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they have pushed away with great vigour, and have kept every hand 
busy at the hoe. The crops of every kind, with the exception of 
some ‘ields of late-sown Barley, never had a more promising appear- 
ance previous to the frost and snow showers in the end of May ; 
while, at the same time, the Pastures afforded a full bite. The 
Wheat, notwithstanding the change of temperature, proceeded with 
a steady growth, and promises to reach a full average on every kind 
of soil ; and, it is hoped, will now run little or no risk in coming to 
complete maturity. Peas and Beans, according to their present as- 
pect, will be a full crop. The Oats and Barley, which, for some 
time in June, and the beginning of July, seemed to fall short of our 
earlier expectations, are much improved by the late rain and con- 
tinued heat, which will greatly increase their bulk. The Oats are 
nearly all shot out; and the ear seems to be well furnished with 
grains. Hay, in many instances, has turned out a lighter crop than 
was expected; and the Ryegrass got quite a-head of the Clover. a 
great part of which has disappeared from many fields. The season 
has been most favourable for haymaking ; the price is not yet fixed. 
Potatoes have a fair aspect, but seem rather later than in some for- 
mer years. 

The prices of Stock, both fat and lean, have been high. At 
. Greenlaw fair, May 22d, there was a middling show of Milk Cows, 
which sold at exiravagant prices. At Dunse, on the 3d of June, 
there was a greater quantity of cattle, particularly of fat, than al- 
most any person remembers in that market, and a brisk demand both 
for fat and lean; and they were nearly all sold at high prices. At 
Earlston, on the 29th of the same month. there was a moderate show 
of Stock; and fat sold at 8s. to 9s. per stone Dutch, sinking. the 
offals. The demand for grazing cattle was slow, and prices declined 
about ten per cent. from former markets, and many returned unsold. 
The new fairs in Dunse, two of which have been held during the 
quarter, have been pretty well attended; and a good deal of Sheep, 
Lambs, and Black Cattle, disposed of at very fair prices. Fat Sheep 
were rather dull of sale in May, and did not indemnify the feeder ; but 
keeping Stock has brought great prices. Cheviot Hogs, at Yetholm,’ 
were from 16s. to 24s., and Leicester ditto from 35s. to 45s. 6d. 
a head; Dinmonts, of the Cheviot breed, 21s. to 27s., and a quick 
sale; Highland Lambs, at all the fairs, 8s. to 13s.; and bred ditto 
20s. to 26s. . Wool is rather more in demand than at the beginning 
of the market; Long Wool has sold from 27s. to 33s. per stone, and 
Cheviot from 21s. to 24s.; which is from 10s. to 14s. below last 
year’s prices. ‘The public sales of Stock previous to the term were 
very high. 

‘‘Lhe prices of Grain declined from last Report, and afterwards im- 
proved ; but are again looking down. Wheat, 48s. to 56s.; Barley, 
22:. to 28s. ; Oats, 16s. to 22s. ; Peas, 32s. to 37s. ;—all per boll of 
six Winchester bushels. Oatmeal, 36s. to 42s. per. load of 16 stones 
Dutch—sold in retail at 2s, 4d. to 2s. 10d. per stone; Barley and 
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Peas ditto, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per ditto. The sack of Flour 55s. Quart. 
ern Loaf, 9d. to 103d. Butter, per lib. of 22 02. 1s. Id. to ls. 2d. ; 
Beef and Mutton 7d. to 8d. per lib. of 174 ounces. 

Single men-servants were plenty at ail our hiring markets, and 
were engaged for the half year at 8/. 15s, to 41. 4s. with victuals ; 
For female servants, the demand increased so much, that some get 
upwards of 6/.; but the average wages ct the beginning is supposed 
to be about 4/7. We have heard no complaints of want of work for 
day iabourers. Many have gone to America, and others are pre. 
paring to follow to the same quarter. But they retire peaceably, 
and indeed slip away, in many instances, without their design being 
generally known in the vicinity—so little do people now think of 
crossing the Atlantic! We are clearly of opinion, however, that 
every thing should be done to make our population as numerous and 
happy as the extent of our soil will permit.—.July 27. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Asout the time last Report was written, the weather set in cold 
and chilly for the season, and it continued so, with very short inter. 
vals of warmth, through the months of May and June; and, indeed, 
hitherto there has been no heat, or what is esteemed summer wea- 
ther, of any descyiption, After the 10th of this month, we enjoyed 
six or seven days of clear hot sunshine, which materially improved 
the appearance of the country ; but this quickly gave place to cold 
and clouds ; which in their turn have yielded, for the last three days, 
to tolerably favourable weather. 

The frosty nights of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of May, will be long 
remembered in this county for the destruction they caused to every 
green and succulent plant and shoot. The stems of early Potatoes 
that had then attained some length were in most places entirely cut 
off; and the trees, which had put forth shoots, had them quite 
blackened, and the whole year’s growth of many of them done away 
with,—-giving the most mournful appearance tv the country. 

It is said, that on some mossy coils Outs were much injured; and 
it is certain, that on such ground Ryegrass was quite withered, and 
a complete stop put to the maturation of the seed, which, on all si 
tuations, is more or less damaged. 

Crops, on the whole, have an excellent appearance. Wheat is 
rather short and smali in the head, but is, withal, early and healthy, 
circumstances rarely failing to cause plentiful production. Barley is 
better than it was last year, and well forward. Oats generally are 
much heavier on the ground than either of the former named kinds 
of corn, but are Jatc: ; and, on cold and indifferent soils, some scanty 
prospects are observable. 

All depends upon the weather; and really the present unsettled 
aspect of that js not particularly favourable. The fields of Ryegrass 
Hay are remarkable neither for abundance or deficiency, though 
they incline to the former; 6d. per stone of 24 lib. is spoken of as 
the price, whereas 1s, was commonly given last season. Much is 
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raised for sale by farmers in many parts of the county; but itis a 
practice, the benefits of which are somewhat doubtful, especially in 
situations waere extraneous supplies of putrescent manure cannot: be 
obtained. 

The first sown Turnips were miserably bitten and kept down by 
the fly; and those which were not assailed by that pest have made 
but very feeble progress ; and, as there was-no lack of moisture, this 
niust be attributed to the chilliness ef the atmosphere. To the same 
cause must be referred the scarcity of food on the Pastures, which 
have not produced the same quantity of Grass as in most years. 

Sheep farmers complain that their Stocks, and particalarly Lambs, 
are lean. Markets for old Sheep have been higher than was looked 
for through the season; and it is hoped that Lambs will sell well at 
the country fairs, which are about to commence. Wool, hiwever, 
has met with a fall of no common extert. More than two-thirds of 
Jast year’s price is not expected ; and that, notwithstanding the ad- 
ditional duty upon what of foreign growth is imported, which it has 
pleased Parliament to impose. The growers of this article here are 
by no means sanguine in their expectations of the advantages of this 
measure,—which is certainly, in the opinion of most men, extremely 
questionable in a general view. 

Cattle are much reduced in value since the Spring; and, unless 
butcher-markets advance very considerably, it is scarcely to be hoped 
that Lean Beasts wili improve in price. Very great losses have been 
sustained this year by dealers who drive to the Southern markets. 

Corn has kept pretty stationary since Apri! ; and, except for bume 
consumption, there seems little or no demand for it. 

The decision against the validity of the Queensberry leases will 
probably throw much land for letting into the market in this county, 
where these leases principally existed. It is impossible to foresee 
how it will rate, though, if one may judge from the present tone of 
farmers, extravagant rents wil] not be risked. 

Some gentlemen who generously and wisely gave to their tenants 
abatements of rents, promised some years ago, are now going to re- 
sume the original bargain, which, it is to be feared, will at onee ruin 
the cultivator, and be productive of much consequent loss to the 
landlord.—24/h July. 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

Untit the 18th July, the weather continued dry and favourable 
for ali the crops now on the ground, attended, however, with hoar- 
frost almost every morning, and cold nights, which injured the Flax 
crop considerably. It also gave a check to the Clovers, and prevent- 
ed their attaining the necessary height. Oving to this cause, the 
Hay crop in general is thin, indeed more so than usual. E arly planted 
Potatoes also suffered ; and Wheat, which in Spring eepented too 
luxuriant, expericneed perhaps a salutary check, for hardly any of it 
is either too thick, or seems to have too ‘tench straw. Upon the 18th 
inst. it began to rain, and continued for some days very heavy ; but 
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there has been genial warmth, with sunshine since, instead of cloudy 
weather, as for several weeks before. It has brought forward the 
Turnip crop, which appears to be thick and equal ; and ihe Potatoes 
are now getting on with vigour. The Oats also, which generally ap- 
peared to be very short in the straw, are very much mended. The 
chief injury sustained from the heavy rains is in the Barley and 
Wheat, part of both, where strongest, being laid down, but not a 
large proportion of either. Peas and Beans are superior to last year's 
crop, though it was certainly very good. The Pastures this season 
have been excellent, and all sorts of Stock improve upon them ac- 
cordingly. Oats, in the higher part of the county, on cold wet-bot- 
tomed land, are thin and very inferior ; even where the ground, as 
well as climate, is better, the rains have come too late, and they ap- 
pear short in the straw ; but, notwithstanding this, there seems good 
reason to believe, over the whole of this county, both Wheat and 
Oats will prove a fair average crop. ‘ 

Barley, a very superior crop, being almost everywhere good. 

Peas and Beans the same. 

Potatoes now promise also to be a very superior crop. 

Flax inferior to the two preceding years. 

The grain market very dull; prices rather falling as otherwise. 

Oatmeal has seldom exceeded 20s. per boll, and has been remark- 
ably steady: the quantity on hand greatly exceeds the demand. 

Potatoes, during the summer, have nowhere exceeded 6s. per boll, 
to be had in abundance, of the best quality, even to this date, when 
the early sorts of the new crop are offering a new supply. 

Labourers are in full employ, general wages about 18d. per day; 
there can therefore be no room for complaint among that class. 

The weavers complain bitterly of low wages, and perhaps justly ; 
it is observed, however, that of late there is less intemperance, and 
more economy, than for some years past, which may ultimately be 
attended with good.—28th July. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tuts year, summer and winter appear to have changed their usual 
positions. We had all the warmth of summer during the winter and 
spring quarters, and much of the winter’s cold during part of sum- 
mer. ‘Towards the end of May, a keen frost set in, which shrivel- 
led most of the potatoes that were above ground, and checked every 
sort of vegetation. We had frequent showers of hail and sleet, with 
wind, sometimes boisterous, varying from NW. to NE. and often it 
was due north. Warm blinks of sunshine during the day were coun- 
teracted by frost at night or in the morning, when the country was 
often white with hoarfrost, or with hail or snow. A few patches of 
snow still continue on the southern exposure of the Grampians. This 
sort ot weather continued until about the middle of July, when a 
warmer temperature began to prevail, and for some days it has ap- 
proached :o 80° of Fahrenheit in the shade. 

The crops, in general, have a more favourable appearance than 
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could have been expected from the cold that prevailed. The Hay is 
a very scanty crop; but it has all been well secured in the tramp nck, 
or in the stack. The Wheat has a promising appearance ; but there 
is a singular fact respecting it, which is not remembered ta have oc- 
curred before. What was late sown in November, after Potatoes, 
is generally much better than what was sown upon naked fallow, to- 
wards the end of September, or beginning of October. The Barley 
and Oats have also a promising appearance ; but none of the crops 
will be so early as was expected at the beginning of summer. A 
good many specimens of curl are visible among the Potatoes, which 
seem to have been occasioned by the frost in May; and this disease 
is very uncommon in this county.. The Turnips were sown in very 
favourable circumstances, and most of them have received all the 
previous operations of cleaning and thinning, and only require to be 
earthed up. In general they have a very promising appearance. 

The prices of all sorts of land produce have fallen very much since 
Martinmas last. Oatmeal is now at 20s. per boll of 8 stone Amster- 
dam, and is expected to fall much lower. Cattle have fallen so much, 
that many graziers are expected to lose their summer Grass, by not 
obtaining as much for their Fat,Cattle as they paid for them when 
lean. It does not appear that the late Corn bill, about which se 
much clamour was raised,: has proved beneficial to any party con- 
cerned. Its only effect is to occasion violent and excessive fluctua- 
tions in the prices of land produce, which sound policy requires to 
be kept as steady as possible. Along with the fall in the prices, ma- 
nufactures have become nearly as languid, and labour as little in de- 
mand, as happened during the cheap times when the Corn Bill was 
first enacted. 

For some months past, a troop of dragoons has been stationed at 
Forfar, to watch the smugglers of Highland whisky from behind the 
Grampians. ‘This illicit trade extracts great sums of money from 
this county, while very little of the Barley produced in it is taken in 
return ; and it is very pernicious to the regular industry and morals 
of the people. We have not heard of more than one person in this 
county who took advantage of the late act permitting small stills; 
and he very soon abandoned the undertaking. It appears that 5s. 
the gallon of spirit is too high a duty for a small disuller, who pays 
the whole malt duty. It is well known that the South-country dis- 
tillers use a great proportion of raw grain, which pays no duty, and 
hence can afford to pay more for the gallon of spirits. Were the 
duty on spirits from small stills reduced to two or three shilings the 
gallon, they would be move on a footing of equality. Thus, Govern- 
ment might receive a competent revenue, where at present they re- 
ceive not a farthing ; but, on the contrary, are exposed to great ex- 
pense in checking’ smuggling, which a whole army would be insuf- 
ficient to prevent.—27th July. 

Letter from Glasgow, 31st July. 
Ow1ne to the unfavourable state of the weather fron abou: the 
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middle of May till the beginning of July, the growing crop which at 
the date of last Report had a very forward and luxuriant appearance, 
was greatly retarded in its progress towards maturity. Oats, in par- 
ticular, were rendered stationary for almost six weeks ; and the Grasses 
‘were observed to fall off considerably. Barley and Beans have sus. 
tained no positive injury, but the Wheats are partially infected with 
rust and mildew. 

The weather has again taken a favourable turn ; having continued 
for the last fortnight extremely warm and genial. Under its auspi- 
ces, every part of the crop has wonderfully improved, and we may 
vow look forward to a much earlier harvest than could reasonably 
have been articipated at the beginning of the present month. 

The Hay harvest is generally secured ; it is a fair, though by no 
means an abundant crop. Potatoes are well advanced, and have a 
remarkably fine appearance. 

During the unfavourable weather mentioned above, the prices of 

ain underwent a considerable advance. Wheat rose about 10s.; 

ts 6s., and Beans and Peas from $s. to 4s. per boll. The plea- 
sant change, however, which has lately taken place in the weather, 
has again rendered sales dull, and the late prices hardly obtainable. 
Annexed you have the present state of the Glasgow market. 
Foreign Wheat, - - 80s. to 38s. 
Canada do. - 28s. — 40s. > per boll of 240 lib. 
British do. - 87s. — 40s. 
Scotch Barley, - 30s. — mt per boll Stirlingshire 
Foreign do. - 26s. — 28s. measure. 
Scotch Oats, - 20s. — 22s. 
Trish do. - 21s. — 24s. > per boll of 264 lib. 
Foreign do. - 26s. — 28s. 
Beans and Peas - 
Foreign do. - 
Oatmeal, - - 
Retail price 1s. 6d. per peck. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue extraordinary warmth of the summer of 1818, fed to specula- 
tions on the system of the weather, and produced an enumeration of 
observations, from which many inferred, that the summer of the pre- 
sent year would be remarkable for its mildness and genial heat. The 
hopes of the Theorizing Meteorologists have not in this particular 
been realized. The greater portion of the present quarter has been 
distinguished by chilling or dry winds, without much heat or mois- 
ture. During the night, cold dews have fallen; and, though in the 
daytime the sky was in general cloudy, rain has been neither heavy 
nor frequent in the Lowland districts of this county. For the last 
fortnight, the nights were cold and somewhat frosty, and the days 
clear, hot, and dry. In the western and elevated districts, however, 
the weather during most of the summer was of a different descrip- 
tion. Rain fell copiously, and vegetation advanced in its usual vi- 


21s. — 23s. 


measure. 
per boll of 140 lib. 


258. — af per boll Stirlingshire 
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gour and luxuriance ; but in the eastern and lower divisions, the 
weather was very unfavourable to the Corn crops. ‘The consequence 
js, that there is little or no probability, whatever change the weather 
may undergo, of their attaining an average. Straw and Hay will un- 
doubtedly be very short; and grain of every description will be con- 
siderably under the average. It is. very likely, however, that the 
harvest will be carly. In the western districts of the county, the 
superior moisture will probably ensure fair crops; but in them very 
little grain is raised. Potatoes have everywhere a promising appeat+ 
ance, and wiil, in three weeks, be generally fit for use: the early 
sorts have been brought to market a month ago, and are of fair qua- 
lity. ‘Furnips have not at present a vigorous appearance ; rain, how- 
ever, may hereafter recover them. The little Peas sown looks 
healthy. Garden fruit is neither good nor abundant ; and forest trees 
have, in some few situations, undergone injury from insects. 

Upon the whole, the prospects of the agriculturist are far from 
cheering. That farm produce will be scanty, is very certain. The 
prices of Grain, however, are not advancing; and the price of Cat- 
tle, though recently high, is on the decline. The late high prices 
brought but little noney to the country; as, frem the previous re- 
duction of Stock, the sales could not be extensive, and what little 
money the farmer obtained went to clear off the arrears of rent, and 
the debts contracted in consequence of the unpropitious’ seasons of 
1816 and 1817. With a scanty stock and capital, and the probable 
prospect of diminished prices, from the limited issues of bank paper 
to which the money dealers have necessarily confined themselves, 
preparatory to the resumption of cash payment:, it is impossible to 
expect that the farmers can afford, generally speaking, to give any 
augmentation of rent. And although we have heard that some in- 
considerate factors have been endeavouring to extract promises of 
additional rent, we do not believe that even the old rents can long be 
paid: for, even previous to 1814, it was with much difficulty and 
rigour they were collected. 

There are some circumstances, from which it may be inferred that 
the pernicious system’ of smalé farms is becoming obvious to land- 
lords in the Highlands. The enlarging of farms to an extent much 
greater than the general run of possessions, is'evidently very desire- 
able. It is no longer the apparent interest of a Highland chief to 
retain on his estate a crowded, miserable, degraded population, to 
afford the means of forwarding his military ambition; and it is there- 
fore likely, that the period is fast approaching when half a dozen 
wretched families, of persons dignified with the title of tenants; shall 
not occupy, jointly, a smail farm scarcely sufficient to raise their 
potatoes and fodder for a few cows. But although a-change of sys- 
tem in this respect be very desirable, it is to be hoped that it will be 
gradually brought about; and that a sudden and unfeeling removal 
of poor peasants will not be.permitted. The gradual removal of 
the small tenants would be highly beneficial to all concerned. The 
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landlord could turn his land to better account. The little of it that 
is fit for aration might be much better cultivated ; and, by planting 
extensively, wintering might soon be afforded to a mueh greater stock 
than is now reared. It would be wise in the Highland proprietors to 
aid the paupers on their estates in crossing the Atlantic; and the 
emigrants would find themselves more comfortable even in Nova 
Scotia than in their native land. We have heard, on respectable au- 
thority, that a Hebridean proprietor, of extensive property, has it in 
contemplation to afford such assistance to his numerous cottars.— 
24th July. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly é 

Tue rains, which had subsided some short time prior to the date 
of last Report, were followed by two or three weeks of dry, pleasant 
weather, which allowed the remainder of the Barley and Patatoe 
seeds to be got into the ground in fine condition. May was hard 
and dry towards the latter end, with cutting frosts generally during 
the night ; which greatly injured the early fruit blossoms, and proved 
otherwise hurtful to vegetation. June, though not quite so hot as 
Jast year, has been a pleasant month ; and July has been equally fa 
vourable, both to vegetation and field work, and, upon an average, 
several degrees warmer than June; the thermometer varying from 
60° to upwards of 70° in the shade for some weeks back. Under 
such circumstances, it is almost unnecessary to add, that growing 
crops are far advanced, and that a continuation of favourable wea- 
ther would ultimately ensure another early harvest, though perhaps 
not quite so early as last year, Wheat came pretty early into ear, 
and appears to be a fair crop ;—~rust, however, is complained of in 
some cases. Oats are fast rushing into ear, are thick on the ground, 
and now appearing to be in many instances sufficiently bulky; a 
circumstance till lately rather doubtful. Barley experienced a se- 
vere check in the end of May, and is, consequently, rather a partial 
crop; but is lately surprisingly improved. Peas and Beans are ap 
ordinary crop, and are well set for corn. Potatoes a fine appear- 
ance, and early. Turnip sowing was performed in fine style; of 
course the seed. brairded well, but for some time the plants made 
little progress, though of late they have done well; and, from the 
fineness of the weather during the time they have been thinning out, 
, they certainly stand a fair chance of proving a fair crap. Hay is 
but a middling crop; but has been well harvested, and consequently 
will be of fine quality. 

Cattle for the Grass were bought up early in the season, at bigh 
prices ; but these gave way considerably at Trinity Muir market on 
the 10th ult., owing partly to a complete overstock ; and, though 
both demand and price revived a little soon after, they are still flat 
in comparison. Sheep continue to sell on much the same terms a8 
for some time back; and Wool, which was predicted to he low- 
priced, has been in demand, and lately sold at very high prices. 
There is this year a good crop of Lambs, Grain finds a dull mar- 
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ket, and there is no prospect of prices starting. Men’s wages for 
the half year, the term for which our farm servants are commonly 
hired, were much the same as for some time past ; those of women, 
who were rather more in request, somewhat higher. Land rent con- 
tinues pretty stationary; and indulgent proprietors always find a 
number of respectable and enterprising offerers for their farms as 
they come into the market, but especially for those possessing the ad- 
vantages of good soil and situation. Labourers are busily employed. 
On the estate of Arnhall, the property of John Shand, Esq. of The 
Burn, some very spirited improvements in draining are at present 
carrying on.—28th July. 
Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tue month of May was ushered in under the most favourable 
auspices : The fine spring had already robed the fields in exquisite 
beauty ; and the different crops of Corn appeared in a state of for- 
wardness seldom witnessed at that season of the year. This fine 
weather continued till towards the end of the month, when it chang- 
ed to be dry and cold; and, about the first week in June, we expe- 
rienced two of the most severe nights of frost ever remembered at 
that season. Vegetation suffered in an extraordinary degree, par- 
ticularly in low sheltered situations: Eariy Potatoes were almost 
totally destroyed ; at least the stems being completely blasted, a new 
growth was the comsequence, which has made the crop much later, 
and not so productive as otherwise it would have been. Trees of 
all descriptions were. much injured, but particularly young planta- 
tions, which in general suffered the loss of a year’s growth. After 
such a severe check, vegetation of all kinds seemed statioaary, till a 
few warm days again revived the drooping heads of the chilled plants, 
and once more set all their vegetative powers in motion. 

During the latter part of the month of June, and what has already 
passed of the present month, rain has fallen in abundance, which will 
have the effect of raising a great deal of straw ; though it will make 
the harvest much later, and of course more precarious, than was 
once expected. The Hay produced from sown grasses has proved 
above an average crop, and the natural Meadows appear to yield 
more than an ordinary quantity. The Turnip crop has suffered 
much from the Fly ; and in some districts the farmer has been oblig- 
ed to have recourse to a second sowing. The weather, however, 
being now congenial to the production of that root, a good crop’may 
still be expected ; so that, on the whole, we have every reason tv 
calculate on a plentiful supply of winter food, should the harvest not 
prove unfavourable. 

The prices of Corn have declined much as the season advanced, 
till of late that they have been statiouary, and at present seem to 
be rather advancing. Cattle have also fallen considerably in price, 
perhaps about one-sixth from what they would have brought in the 
month of April. From the extraordinary depression of every branch 
of manufacture, Wool has hitherto been almost unsaleable ;—the 
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ptices offered for coarse Woois b. ing rather less than half that of 
last year. 

Nothwithstanding the depression upon almost every kind of farm 
produce, the improvements of the country’seem to go on with more 
than ordinary spirit. Waste lands continue to be reclaimed; and 
the quantity of lime imported for manure, far exceeds that of ordi- 
nary years. During tlis period of distress amongst the labouring 
classes in manufacturing ¢istricts, those connected with agriculture are 
much better off; being now generally employed at wages such as to 
enable them to support their families with some degree of comfort. 

The prices of Grain may be quoted as under. 

Wheat from 8s. Od. to 8s. 6d. 

Barley - 48.9d. ~ 5s. a per Winchester bushel. 
Oats - 2s. 6d. = 2s. 8d. 

Oatmeal = 2s. 2d, ~ Qs. 4d. per stone of 17} lib. 

Butcher meat,— Mutton, from 6d. to 7d. per lib.; Lamb, 4d. to 6d.; 
Beef, from 7s. to 9s. per stone.—20th July. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue mild pleasant weather that avounded through the greatest 
part of the winter and spring, continued till the 20th May, when 
the wind began to blow from the east, aml the weather became cold 
and unfavourable to vegetation. Upon the 28th, 29th; and 30th 
May, the frost was very severe, and the weather was, with the excep- 
tion of a very few days, cold and bleak through the month of June; 
but it has been mild and warm during the present month. 

The frost in the end of May did great injury to almost every spe- 
cies of crop, and to trees and all sorts of plants and vegetables. It 
checked the huxuriant growth of the Wheat more than any frost had 
done in the course of the winter or spring. Potato shoots that had 
come ab:.ve ground were blasted. Rye Grass in flower was frost 
bitten, and much of the seed greatly injured, and Pasture Grass 
was mach hurt, and made slow progress in its growth during the 
month of June. Forest trees, particularly the Ash, Oal:, Beech, 
Latch, &c. had their buds and shoots entirely destroyed, and their 
growth for a season lost. And the injury to the fruit has been great 
beyond example. 

Wheat, which never had a more promising appearance daring 
winter and spring, has rather looked iaint since the end of May.— 
‘Its leaves or foliage have been sometimes so withered, ‘as to make it 
appear at half a mile’s distance as if about half ripe; and from the 
stems being generally too thick, the ears are short, and the rust 
seems to have infected many fields. This species of crop, however, 
will turn out above mediocrity, and it will be very early. 

Oats look remarkably well, but do not in general seem to turn out 
bulky. They are a week or ten days later than last year, but by no 
means so late as in many former years; and, if the weather shall 
continue as at present, we may yet find, according to -the adage, 
that ‘ a short shoot generally makes a long shear. ’ 
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Peas, Beans and Bear have all a tolerable appearance, and pro- 
mise a fair return. 

Potatoes have an ordinary appearance, but are far later and much 
Jess luxuriant of growth than last year. They have begun of late, 
however, to make up their lee-way, and promise a fair return. 

The Hay crop that promised so well in the spring, turns out ra- 
ther below a medium crop. The frost in the end of May greatly in- 
jured the Ryegrass and Clover. In many fields the seed was de- 
stroyed, and the return of Hay is far less than was expected in the 
early part of the season. The Hay harvest has been to the farmer’s 
wish, which adds much to the value of the crop. 

Pasture has been greatly injured by the frost, and by the unpro- 
pitious weather during the last ten days of May and the greatest 
part of June; but it has grown most luxuriantly during the present 
month. Of course, Cattle which sold at high prices in the begin- 
ning of May, fell much during the month of June ; but they have 
advanced again during the present month. 

The proprietors and possessors of orchards were never more tan- 
talized than they have been this season. The fruit trees had so com- 
pletely matured their growth last autumn, and the winter and spring 
were so mild, that they put forth flowers in greate® number, and of 
a greater luxuriance of growth, than any person now alive remem- 
bers to have before noticed. They were so early in flower, that the 
Pears and Plums had set, or begun to form, during the month of 
May, to an extent never before witnessed, and many of them were 
considered as cut of all ordinary danger. But, alas! the Hyper- 
borean winds, at the end of May, brought them to the ground in 
millions. Many of the Pears still adhered to the trees, and even 
increased in sige, for about three weeks after the frost ; but, when 
cut up, they were black in the heart, and ultimately came off. A 
destruction so extensive, and so complete, has not happened to the 
orchards on the Clyde during living memory. Robert Lockhart of 
Cambusnethan, Esq. who has often drawn from 500/. to 1000/2. Ster- 
lmg for Apples, Pears and Plums, in one season, has not this year 
a single boll of fruit in all his beautiful, extensive and well managed 
orchards. The trees that «row nearest the Clyde, or in the lowest 
situations, have suffered most; and as you ascend from the bottom 
of the vale, you find a larger proportion of the fruit preserved ; ow- 
ing probably to the frost being severest near rivers and streams, and 
to the buds not being then opened in greater altitudes. But, except 
those on walls, or some of the early Pears in rather e!evated places, 
the return will be such as does not merit the nameofacrop. Smail 
fruit never promised a great return this year,-and they were partly 
injured by the frost. Still they turn out nearly a medium crop, 

All sorts of Cattle came to the pasture in such good plight, and 
had such a full bite. at first that they have fattened well, and the 
Dairy Cows yielded abundantly except during the month of June. 

The price of Oatmeal has varied from Ls. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per peck 
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during the quarter now ending. It is no doubt fortunate for the 
mechanics in their present distresses, that the staple article of food 
is so low at a time when so many of them are out of employment, 
and some in great distress. But these prices are such as cannot 
fail to bring to ruin a still more valuable and numerous class of so. 
ciety, the occupiers of Jand and those that are employed by them, 
or at ordinary labour; especially as these low prices ‘are not the 
effects of abundance of grain raised at home, but proceed from im. 
portation. When the Corn Laws were last under discussion, the cry 
among the weavers, manufacturers, and those who then blowed in 
their ears, for their own sinister purposes, was, ‘ Remove all re- 
straints on commerce, throw the ports entirely open, and let us bar. 
ter our manufactures for Grain, wherever we can find it cheapest ; 
#0 as we may be able to compete with the manufactures of other 
countries, where provisions are much cheaper than they are in Bris 
tain.’ By these arguments, and others equally hollow, and by dint 
of clamour, the ports were laid open at a lower maximum than 
would otherwise have been fixed—at a price that is injurious to the 
farmer. Now, what are the consequences ? The farmers have been 
injured to such an extent, that they have for several years back been 
compelled to abandon in a great measure their improvements ; cur- 
tail the number of their labourers, and merely collect the spontane- 
ous produce of the land, or that which they could come at, without 
the expense of improvements. This has been ruinous to the occu- 
piers of grain-farms ;—injurious to the proprietors, and to the labour- 
ers turned off,—to the manufacturers and their operatives, by put- 
ting it out of the power of those who cultivate the soil, to purchase 
their manufactures,—and it must ultimately be ruinous to the na- 
tion, if they continue to encourage the manufacture of cob-web* fa- 
brics, which nobody will purchase, and trust to foreigners for the 
gtain, without which we cannot live, and which might be raised 
from our own fields. 

Nothing can be more fallacious, than the arguments thus held out. 
The ports have been open to the importation of grain, on low duties, 
for many months past, and the price of grain not much higher than it 
had often been half a century ago, whez the prices of labour were 
not one-third of what they are now; yet our muslins remain lumber 
in the warehouse all the year round; while, notwithstanding the 
abundance of last crop, we have paid, during the last twelve months, 
té the extent of ten millions Sterling for foreign grain!! Had that 

rain been ob:ained for cotton goods, the bawlers against the Corn- 

aws might have at least claimed being consistent, and that they had 
argued on correct dafa: But it would puzzle the best manufacturer 
in Glasgow to procure grain at even a higher price than the present, 
for the stores of muslins on hand. But these subjects will be resum- 
ed, and thrown together in an essay for your next Number.—- 
27th July. 
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Letter from Langholm, 28th July. 

Tue weather, during the last quarter, has been various, but rather 
too much inclined to moisture, without a due proportion of that ge- 
nial heat which is so propitious to vegetation during the sumer 
months. Much fine weather prevailed during the month of May. 
On the nights of the 27th and 28th, however, we had a very severe 
frost, which did much injury to the young fruits, destroying the Po- 
tatoe plants, and the Foliage of such trees as were then in leaf. 
Throughout the month of June, heavy rains prevailed, generally ac- 
companied with a cold temperature of the atmosphere, which greatly 
retarded the progress of the different crops of grain. These will not 
be so early as the spring months gave us reason to expect; but, in 
general, they will be more bulky in straw than those of the preced- 
ing year. Hay may be considered as an average crop, and Potatves 
have a very promising appearance. During the current month we 
have had some charming mild and warm summer weather, with such 
thunder in the course of the present week. Considerable damage 
has been done by these thunder storms in particular spots. 

The markets for grain have sunk a little since the date of last Re- 
port ; and the present promising appearance of the crop, with the fine 
weather we now enjoy, may probably depress them still further. 
Butcher-meat has been plentiful, and the price moderate. The 
prices of Black Cattle had got very high during the preceding quarter ; 
but they have again declined very considerably of late. Sheep stock 
of every kind has been in great demand, and fetched high prices this 
season. At our annual fair here yesterday, we had an excelleat show 
of Cheviot Lambs, which were mostly all sold off, the prices of the 
best lots being from 10s. to 13s. Gd. a head. There has been little 
or nothing done in the Wool business this season, the prices offered 
by the buyers, if they can be said to have made any fair offers, being 
fully 30 per cent. below those of last season; any prices, that I hear 
of, being about Is. per lib. avoirdupois, or 24s. per stone, Scots 
weight,—which the growers appear not much inclined to accept of. 

The principal branch of the cotton manufactory carried on here, 
which is weaving, has been almost at a stand for some months past. 
The weavers, having refused to work at the prices offered by their em- 
ployers, which are certainly inadequate to their support, are in 2 very 
distressed situation. 

A very considerable sensation has been excited in this and the ad- 
jacent districts, among the farmers, by the late ultimate decision in 
the House of Lords in favour of the late Duke of Buccleuch’s repre- 
sentatives, respecting the leases of the Queensberry estate. As it 
was a case of great importance, it will no doubt form a strong prece- 
dent in future, with respect to the nature and extent of entails, and 
tenures of landed property, and will most probably give rise to mucli 
litigation in cases of this kind. 

East- Lothian Quarterly Report. 

At the beginning of the quarter, the Wheat was more than usually 
luxuriant and early ; but the culd and frosty nights which we expe- 
rienced in May, and even in the month of June, so far retarded vege- 
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tation, that harvest may now be expected only about the ordinary 
period in August, perhaps three weeks after the present, which will 
be nearly ten or fourteen days later than last year. The crop of 
Wheat, almost in every situation, is thickly set in the ground, and, 
in many cases, especially after summer-fallow, is very luxuriant, and 
considerably laid with the recent showers ; yet, as the blooming pro- 
cess went on with much regularity, and the weather still continues 
remarkably favourable, the whole may be expected to fill to the 
highest satisfaction of the agriculturist, and yield an abandant pro- 
duce, notwithstanding that the disease called Rust has in many in- 
stances been observed in the ear. Rust or ochre on the ear, is, no 
doubt, to a certain extent, a drawback on the value of the crop; 
but, at the worst, it only causes a partial coarseness in the sample, or 
a greater proportion of light grains than what might occur had the 
crop been entirely sound: But, when compared to mildew or blight, 
as a real injury to the farmer, it is hardly worth mentioning. Some 
of the earlier sown fields of Barley may possibly be less bulky, in 
consequence of the heavy rains in April, than, under other circum- 
stances, they would have been ; yet, on the whole, that crop may 
likewise be noticed as promising fully an average produce ; and ma- 
ny fields are already well filled, and rapidly assuming a yellow co- 
lour, indicating an early harvest. In the course of from two to three 
weeks, several fields of that grain will be ready for the sickle in dif- 
ferent parts of the county. Beans and Peas promise an excellent 
crop everywhere ; the former of these grains appear to be odding 
finely ; and some fields of the latter, of an early species, are already 
well filled, and, in little more than a month hence, may be fit for the 
sickle. Oats are undoubtedly but a light crop. Hardly in any case 
is a field to be seen, that is in any degree worth noticing, at all 
laid by the weather ; but as that crop everywhere is tolerably thick 
on the ground, it is very probable that in the end it may turn out 
something like an average produce. 

Hay, in most situations, was but a middling crop. A good deal 
of it is already safe in the stack, and without any injury from the 
rain ; and as little of that article is grown in this district for sale, no- 
thing can as yet be said of the prices. Pasture Grass, in general, has 
supported fully an average number of stock, either Sheep or Cattle. 
Potatoes are excellent in appearance ; and a continuance of favour- 
able weather must render them equally good in quality. Turnips 
never perhaps were better, since first cultivated in this quarter, than 
what they at present promise, both Swedish and Common. In ma- 
ny cases they will soon close between rows ; and everywhere they are 
thinned, and rapidly getting into a neat and cleanly condition. To 
view that crop at present on the farms of Phantassie and the west 
part of East Barns, must be satisfactory to every farmer; and it is 
perhaps impossible for any cultivator, from even the most noted agri- 
cultural districts in the Island, to examine the general neatness of 
the management, and the richness of all the crops there cultivated, 
without receiving instruction as well as pleasure. ‘The summer has 
been particularly favourable to working and cleaning the plain fal- 
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Jows, and, at present, affords a fine opportunity for the carting on 
of compost,—a business which at present goes briskly on in different 
situations. The dung-cart will likewise soon be at work; while it is 
to be hoped the common excuse for dirty fallow, viz. wet weather, 
will with no propriety admit of being urged this season. 

There is at present very little grain in the farmer's hand; and the 
markets, for some time past, have not had any thing like large sup- 
plies: Nevertheless, prices have continued very stationary, with lit- 
tle or no prospect of much alteration in a hurry. Whether or not 
the present prices of grain will be supported when the new crop 
comes to the market, is a question which time only can determine 
with accuracy. But if the weather continue favourable, what with 
the vast quantities of Foreign Corn understood to be in granary, join- 
ed to the very flattering prospect, and reports of the crop on the 
ground, there is no great probability of an advance taking place. 
Fat Lambs have sold at fair prices; and good Beef brings about 
9s. Gd. a stone ; yet that price has left but a poor profit to the feed- 
er, from the high prices at which Lean Cattle were bought in by the 
grazier. Quartern Loaf lld. Beef 6d.to 7d.; Mutton 7d. to 8d. 
per lib. Butter 12d. to 15d. per lib. of 22 0z.; and Eggs 8d. per do- 
zen.——July 31st. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

AttnoucGu the last three months have not been so warm as the 
corresponding quarter last year, yet, from the frequent and mode- 
rate rains, there has been much greater vegetation. 

The Wheat crop, if it had kept free of disease, would have been a 
remarkably fine one. By the hazy drizzling rains which it experi- 
enced when in flower, it was very much infected with honey-comb. 
Still it will probably be a full crop, though there will be a good deal 
of inferior grain. The earliest fields suffered most ; the later have 
been less injured, many not at all; and, as yet, we have not heard 
much of miidew. 

Barley and Oats have a very promising appearance ; and so have 
Potatoes and Turnips. The Hay crop is universally light ; though, 
from the constant gentle rains, Pasture has been, and still is, ab- 
undant. 

Harvest will not commence next month, or but very partially. 

Cattle have kept high ; and, from the appearance of Turnip and 
Fodder, it seems probable that they will maintain their prices. It is 
manifest that a scarcity of them, occasioned by the slaughter of 
calves in 1816 and 1817, when they were thought not worth rear- 
ing, must have been a principal cause of the high prices, as there 
never ws a time when the manufacturers could less afford to con- 
sume much beef. 

Wages have advanced. Men Servants get from 5/. 10s. to G/. 15s. 
with victuals, per half year. Women 2/. to 2/. 10s. Labourers 2s. 
to 2s. Gd. per day, without victuals. The number of hands required 
for the herring fishery, has had some effect in raising wages. 
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It is perhaps in vain to complain of the injustice of the Malt-tax. 
But surely it is manifest, that if our Scotch Barley sells for a fifth 
fess in our own markets than English, there ought to be a corre- 
sponding difference in the duty ——3 1st July. 
Quarterly Report for Ross-shire. 

Tne weather, during the month of May, was favourable for the 
purposes of finishing the Barley seed, Potatoe planting, and prepar- 
ing the fields for Turnips; but vegetation made little progress, from 
a prevalence of cold easterly winds; and, at the conclusion of the 
month, several rigorous days, with showers of hail and frost during 
night, threatened the crops with serious injury. The Corn changed 
to a sickly hue on thin or wet soils; the Clover and tops of the Po- 
tatoes were blackened; and Pastures, checked in their growth, be- 
came bare. June having eommenced with a genial temperature, and 
the season, sinee that period, having been highly propitious, the Corn 
crops were restored to the promising aspect they generally wore 
from the beginning of the season ; but the Hay crop was too far ad- 
vanced to recover entirely, and consequently has not produced an 
average weight. The quality is, however, excellent, as it has been 
got up in the finest order. Turnips have had a very favourable sea- 
son, and promise full crops. On farms where few of them are sown, 
the fallows are in a forward state of preparation. Within the last 
eight days, drought has begun to be felt on dry soils, and has dimi- 
nished the bulk which was expected from these lands. Wheat pro- 
mised to exceed an average; but several of the earliest fields being 
much affected with yellow rust, and this also beginning on the later 
fields, may probahiy reduce it to an ordinary crop. 

_ Barley, though variable on the whole, promises an average pro- 
duce. Oats are likely to be deficient, from the drought. Potatoes 
promise well, but want rain. Peas and Beans are likely to yield full 
crops. We did not expect harvest to begin generally till Septem- 
ber ; but, from the present dryness of the weather, ard intense heat 
of the sun, perhaps it may be a week or two earlier. 

A small proportion of last crop remained on hand at the com- 
mencement of the quarter, and which the farmers have been shipping 
for the South on their own account. Oatmeal sells in the country at 
from 26s. to 28s. per nine Dutch stones. 

Cattle rose suddenly in price at our markets in the month of May, 
sélling at from 10s. to 11s. per Dutch stone, sink; but the markets 
which followed in the South not having justified such high prices, 
and the drovers losing by their purchases, has limited the demand, 
during this and the preceding month, to transactions in the county, 
which have been done at from 8s. to 9s. per stone. : 

Almost all the business in Sheep and Wool being transacted at the 
fair for that purpose at Inverness, in June, will likely be detailed in 
the Report for that county; but it may be remarked, that agents for 
English houses have been travelling through this county since the 
fair, offering 20s. per stone for Cheviot Wool, and the same price per 
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double stone for Coarse Wool, but without being able to make many 
purchases, as few are disposed to sell on these terms. 

Labourers are fully employed at Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per day; and 
many of them have engaged in the herring-fishery, in the hopes of 
doing better. In the vicinity of the fishing stations, farmers find it 
difficult to procure hands to hoe their Turnips, from so many resort- 
ing to that business, which is prosecuted with much spirit. 

The letting of lands is a dull trade, as we seldom see strangers in 
quest of farms ; and there is little spare capital amongst the farmers 
at home to excite competition.—28th July. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Our prospect of plenty has seldom been better than it was in May 

jast, a fine spring having succeeded a mild winter, and the face of 
the earth beautiful with verdure, foliage and blossom: But the appear- 
ance of things was suddenly changed; for, by five o’clock on the even- 
ing of the 28th of May, the ground was covered with snow. The 
effects of the frost were visible that day ; it still continued to increase ; 
and, on the morning of the Ist of June, at three o'clock, the thermo- 
meter was down at 34. Thus a partial check was given to vegeta- 
tion. Light soils suffered most, particularly those inclined to moss 
or muir. The Hay crop has not recovered, and is very generally light. 
On high thin light land, the Ryegrass is completely destroyed. The 
fruit-trees and early garden crops also suffered much. I am, how- 
ever, happy to say, that the effects of this check have not been so 
permanent upon our most valuable produce as we anticipated at the 
time. Our crops of grain have at present a very promising appear- 
ance. The early Potatoes suffered greatly by the frost, but many of 
those in the field (which we look to as the chief crop), were only 
making an appearance here and there; of course they suffered little, 
and they are a promising crop at present. The decline in the price 
of grain is well known: From the stagnation in trade and manufac- 
tures, and the low wages obtained by the workmen, prices may still 
be high for them. There is very little grain in our stackyards. Our 
supply must be from stored Meal, or from the Lothians, till a new 
crop. 
April and May being fine, and Stock in good habit, we anticipat- 
ed a very numerous crop of Lambs. I believe they may be taken as 
an average crop; but, on extensive high farms, they are on/y an aver- 
age crop: We have seldom seen so many Ewes that have had no 
Lambs on these farms. Lean Stock maintain last year’s prices. 
Lambs for Stock have been in demand, and gone off freely. The 
month of June being cold, they made little progress ; but they have 
mended much since warm weather set in, and have shown well at 
markets. 

There is comparatively nothing done in the Wool trade. The 
Wool growers are mostly willing to submit to a considerable de- 
duction on Black-faced, ‘and about 5s. or 6s. on Cheviot Wool ; but 
the Wool staplers are standing at a deduction of one-third from 
last year’s prices. It is rather singular that Stock, and all kinds of 
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farm produce, should give what may be called fair prices, and that 
there should be such a stagnation in the price of Wool. Cotton may 
be plenty, but it cannot be a substitute for Wool in every case. 
There is no doubt that Wool staplers suffered much last year, espe- 
cially on Black-faced Wool ; but I should hazard, for my own part, 
to balance accounts with my Wool stapler for the last seven years, and 


leave him a fair profit ; and I hope that this is generally the case with 
the trade. —23d July. 


ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

T am extremely sorry to observe, that the abundant crops and 
early harvest which were anticipated in my last communication, have 
not been realized ; for many of our Corns were so much injured by 
severe nipping frosts about the latter end of May, and during the 
month of June, that they must come far short of our expectations, 
Much of the early sown Wheat upon common fallows is greatly bent 
down, and the straw much rotted at root. The complaint of a small 
ear is yery general ; and, what adds to this calamity, there is a deficien- 
cy of from 6 to 16 grains at the bottom of every car. Whether any 
share Of this injury is to be attributed to sheeping in spring, I will not 
determine ; but my opinion is, that the straw has been much enfeebled, 
and the ear rendered short by pasturing too bare, and to too late a 
period of the season. Some time ago our Peas crops were attacked 
by a small green fly, which preyed so much upon them, that many 
fields are mowed and stacked for fodder only,—and those that remain 
are not promising.—Barley, in general, is a regular and rather an 
abundant crop, particularly in soils adapted to that grain. Beans 
are considered a fair average crop, although in some instances pat- 
tially attacked by the same fly with the Peas.—Oats are generally a 
very light crop, and are not expected to yield well. Although there 
has béen nothing remarkable in the weather during the quarter, yet 
it seems to have suited the cold light land so much, that the crops 
on such soils are but little inferior to those on land of richer quality. 
Several fields, both of Oats and Barley, se/f-sown from the sheddings 
of last crop, are now ready for the sickle, with a much more abun- 
dant produce than last year.. As we have been favoured with regu- 
Jar showers, the Turnip seeding has been successfully finished ; and 
in most instances a good plant appears. 

The Hay harvest is generally completed ; and a weightier or bet- 
ter saved crop has not been stacked for many years past. At first 
the weather was rather fickle for Hay-making ; but, upon the whole, 
there was more loss of time than property. 

The Pastures having been regularly refreshed with rains, have 
yielded an abundance of Grass ; and stock of every description has 
improved much. During the summer, the prices of Live Stock have 
remained pretty stationary ; but Corn has sunk much since spring ; 
However, I am happy to find that prices are looking up.—Wheat 
has risen from 8s, to nearly 10s. per bushel within this month— 
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Much of the Clover sown last year, having failed to stand the spring, 
a scarcity of Clover seed is apprehended. ‘The Wool dealers have 
stood much aloof this year, on account of the dulness of the trade ; 
but they are now beginning to make their appearance, and offering 
from 36s. to 40s. per tod of 28 lib.— Beef and Mutton about 8d. per 
lib and Butter about is. 4d.—As the Hay harvest is only finishing, 
and the Corn harvest will be general about a fortnight hence, Lab ur- 
ers will be kept in constant employ till winter set in. —24th July. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Witn one or two exceptions, the weather has, since the date of 
Jast Report, been favourable to field operations, and to the growth 
and progress of crops in general. But on the niehts of the 27th, 
26th, and 29th of May, the thermometer stood at the freezing point. 
Many crops which had previously promised the greatest abundance, 
were materially injured. In orchards, though but little elevated, the 
fruit is in many instances nearly all destroyed ; while, at upwards of 
$50 feet ahove the level of the’sea, there are many fruit-trees that 
have sustained little or no injury by the late frost. Indeed, we ob- 
served Ash trees, the leaves of which were wholly destroyed on the 
lower branches, while those on the top of the tree were not in the 
least affecied. 

Wheat appears, upon the whole, to be more injured by the frost 
than any other grain ; and, as the honey mildew has in many instances 
made its appearance, we do not expect an average crop of this va- 
luable grain. 

Barley may prove an average crop, though in many cases it a- 
bounds with annual weeds. 

Oats promise to be abundant both on the plain and in the moun- 
tain districts ; however, some very luxuriant patches are much thin- 
ned by the frost—upwards of one third being killed. 

Grass sustained the greatest injury from the frost, particularly in 
low situations; and the Pastures were generaily in want of a good 
bite of grass during the month of June. ‘This reduced the price of 
Cattle full 12 per cent. Potatoes, as a general crop, look extremely 
well, though those now taking up are very thin and small. ‘Turnips 
are'very promising. ‘Ihe fly has done them very little damage this 
season. Between the morning of Sunday the 18th instant, and the 
Tuesday at noon following, we had 4.1 inches of rain. Where the 
average quantity is about 36 inches annualiy, we had 3.7 of an 
inch in 36 hours ;—it fell with uncommon regularity. Much damage 
is done to the Hay and other crops upon low lying land. As the 
ground was perfectly dry at the commencement, the rivers were not 
more swollen than we have often seen them. 

It gives us great pleasure to say, that the spirit of good husbandry 
is rapidly on the increase in this county. Formerly it was held that 
a large farm could not be managed without great waste and negli- 
gence, unless an extravagant expenditure was incurred; and, indeed, 

it remained for Mr Watson of West-Ward Parks, (whose tillage land 
under convertible husbandry, amounts tp nearly 1000 acres, besides 
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400 acres of meadow and pasture ground), to prove that a profes- 
sional farmer is able to manage a large farm with the economy and 
the accuracy of a small one. 

Price of Wheat, 9s. 6d per bushel ; Barley, 6s. and Oats, 4s, 3d. 
per bushel.—26th July 

Letler from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, July 26th. 

Hay harvest is just concluding under the most favourable wea- 
ther, which has enabled a!] to secure one of the finest crops ever re- 
membered. June and the beginning of July were cool for the sea- 
son; butiately, we have had fine, warm, growing weather,—the ther- 
monieter in the shade being frequently from 70° to 75°, and the last 
two or three days 78°. The Attergrass and Pastures grow witha 
rapidity seldom experienced. The Grain Crops, generally. are not 
so good as was anticipated early in the year. Wheat turned yellow 
in the month of June ; and afterwards shot out an ear deficient in its 
whole length, and four or five huskg abortive at the lower end. This 
defect, though not general, is more so than we remember to have 
seen it before. The Canker or Red Rust in the husk is very preva- 
lent ; some insects are also seen in the ear; and, what is considered 
worse, it is in some places partially ripening (or rather dying) pre- 
maturely. We yet keep clear of mildew: and as these blemishes 
are mostly confined to land not the best adapted to Wheat, we may 
hope for nearly an average crop. Oats, Beans and Barley, we sup- 
pose may be a decent crop; but they are by no means so good as 
we had reason to expect in the spring. 

Our markets have not been so well supplied with grain these few 
weeks past, partly from the farmers being too much engaged, and 
from many having sold all; indeed it is supposed that it is now in 
comparatively few hands. These causes have united in advancing 
prices ; and we do not look for them being much, if any lower, be- 
tore harvest. Wheat is now 11s. to lls. 6d.; Oats 3s. 6d. per Win- 
chester bushel.—Oatmeal 40s. per load of 240 lib. 

Cheese, at the last fair, advanced 4s. percwt. It is now worth 3/. 
to 3/. 5s. per cwt. of 120 lib.—Butter 1s. per lib.—Fat Cattle and 
Sheep have not fallen much in price. Beef is worth 6d. to 64d.; 
Mutton 7d. to 73d.; Lamb 64d.; Veal 4d. 

Lean Cattle have kept steady in price ; and both sellers and buy- 
ers have been perfectly satisfied there is such abundance of keep on 
the Pastures, with heavy crops of Hay, and a prospect of Fodder of 
all descriptions, that it is more than probable stock will support its 
value for some months to come, notwithstanding the scarcity of mo- 
ney... Times still continue bad for farmers ; and it is only on the best 
soils that any good can be done ; of course, the manufacturers are mi- 
serably ill off, arid out of employment. Poor-rates increase with the 
decrease of the means of paying them. No salt has been tried to any 
extent riear Lancaster ; but Mr Wakefield of Barton has a quantity 
arrived at that place for salé ; and, probably, before the expiration of 


another quarter, I shall-be able to forward some detail of experiments 
made with it, 
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Letter from Liverpool, 20th July. 

Durino the last three months, our Corn market has been very 
steady, having been without those numerous speculators which so 
frequently present themselves in our market, and which cause those 
fluctuations in the prices, not only of corn, but almost in every other 
article. That spirit seems now completely broken, from the great 
scarcity of money, and recent very heavy losses all of them have 
lately met with. It will therefore require a length of time to bring 
things back to where they were about this time last year. 

Our imports of Foreign Wheat, &c. are not so great as might have 
been expected ; but being all in bond, they cannot be moved ; and, 
although some of those Wheats have changed hands at from 6s. 6d, 
to 7s. 6d. per 70 lib. for the very best Dantzic, still they are a dead 
weight on the market; and, should we have a good harvest, (and 
appearances are favourable), no one can say when they may be re- 
moved, as we have at present mo appearance of the ports opening, 
nor of an export demand. 

By a reference to our annexed List, it will be seen that our imports 
coastwise, and from Ireland, have not been great, but fully sufficient 
for our demand. We reckon our stocks on hand not quite so large 
as they were three months back; but they are still considerable, 
and chiefly of the middling and inferior qualities, which are very 
difficult to sell; but as the supplies have fallen off very much during 
the last month, we are in hopes the greater part will be taken out of 
the market before we can have much new grain, 


Current Prices of Grain at Liverpool, on Tuesday, 20th July 1819. 


Wheat, English, - 10s. 2d. + 10s. 3d. 10s. 5d. to 11s. Od. 
Scotch, - 9s.6d. - 9s. 8d. 9s. 10d. - 10s. 6d. 
ss Trish, - 9s1d. - 9s.8d. 9s. 10d. ~ 10s. 3d. 
“ Foreign, - 7s. Gd. 8s. Od. 8s. 9d. - 10s. 3d. 
Barley, English, - 6s. 3d. - _ 
se Scotch, - _ — _ 
sag Irish, ° _ — _— _ 
“ Foreign, - 4s. 6d. S. 5s. 3d. = 
Beans, English, - 423, 4s. 46s. - 50s 
re Scotch, - 52s. 36s. 38s. - 40s. 
ss Irish, - 50s. 52s. 34s. «- 38s. 
> Foreign, - 30s. 52s. 34s. + 42s. 
Oats, English, - 3s. Od. 3s. 6d. 3s. 7d. - 3s. 10d. 
és Scotch, - 2s, 9d. 3s. , 5s. 4d. - 3s. 7d. 
ss Irish, - 2s. 7d. S. bs 3s. 1d. - 3s. 3d. 
ss Foreign - 2s. 5d, S. 3s.0d. - 3s. 3d. 
Oatmeal, Cumberland, — 34s. - 36s, 
Scotch, - =- 28s. - 30s. f per 240 lib. 
“ Irish, - os 245. - 26s, 
Flour, English, - 40s. 43s. - 45s. 
« Irish, - 37s. - & 4ls. - 435s. 


per 70 lib. 
per 60 lib. 
per quarter. 


per 45 lib. 


per 240 lib. 


Malt, English, - 8s. 6d. s. Od. 9s. 6d. - ” 10s. Od 
Indian Corn, - 24s. ; — - 50s, 


Peas, White . 38s. 44s. : 
«? Grey, - 30s, \ 34s. i per qe. 


per 36 quarts, 
per quarter. 


” American, 26s. be 35s. 4ls. p.bar. 196 lib, 
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April 1819, until the 19th July 1819, inclusive. 
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Quarterly Report for Norfolk. 

Durtnc the last quarter, the weather has been, generally speak- 
ing, favourable for the growth of the crops, if we except some frosty 
nights at the latter end of May (which certainly did material injury 
both to Corn and Grass), and a few heavy showers of rain and hail, 
from which indeed few summers are exempt. The most destructive 
of these occurred on Sunday the 4th of July; but, happily, its ef- 
fects were partial. In the range of country, however, which it eo- 
vered, several individuals sustained severe injury (many to the a- 
mount of 500/.), from the beating and breaking down the Corn. The 
Norwich rivers, by the following morning, had risen three feet, al- 
though the rain which actually fell in the city was not more than of 
ten minutes continuanee. LBating these circumstances, the crops 
are good—of Barley especially. Wheat is partially affected with 
blight and mildew; and, though bulky as to straw, will not, it is 
thought, be a productive crop. Beans and Peas are as bad a crop 
as last year; worse there need not be. The lice and storms have 
played sad havock amongst them. Turnips are, generally speaking, 
a good plant ; but the fly has been more active in his attacks than 
last year. Hay is scarce and dear. The Meadows were much in- 
jured by the frosts in May; so much so, that the grass never ap- 
peared to grow since. ‘There is not above two-thirds of a crop; in 
many places not so much. Geod Hay is selling for 7/. per ton. 
Many Lambs have appeared in our fairs and markets during the 
month. They have sold from 14s. to 28s. a head, in spite of the low 
state of the Wool markets. ‘This article is selling from 45s. to 56s. 
per tod, according to quality.—Corn is rather better of late ; but 
has been most ruinously low since last Report. Numerous petitions 
have been prepared and forwarded from the different Agricultural 
Associations in the county, praying for relief from an unjust and un- 
fair competition with Foreigners in the several articles of their pre» 
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duce. Such a measure may be unpopular ; but come it must—or it 
will be the height of folly in British farmers to go on struggling a- 
gainst so formidable a competition. 

Of Salt very little is known, and still less thought, in this county ; 
it was not even once mentioned at the late Holkham Sheep-siearing. 
Its advantages have been greatly overrated; and, if we must be tax- 
ed, the tax on salt is as good an one (always excepting a heavy one 
on real property) as any we can have.—As for the Malt and other 
late taxes, all ranks inveigh against them as unwise, cruel, and op- 
pressive in the extreme. July 2th. 

Nottinghamshwe Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been extremely favourable fur field work, which 
has proceeded with very little interruption ; and rain having fallen at 
intervals, the crops of Grain and Hay are heavy. Clovers and Sown 
Grasses are very light ; they are stacked in good condition, although 
frequent showers fell about the time they were mown. The crop of 
Hay is secured in the best condition, and at little expense. Much 
of the Wheat is lodged and broken down: the quality will be greatly 
inferior to that of last year. It has been much infested in the ear 
with small insects, which must have injured it. Rye is not exceed- 
ing an average crop. Barley, Oats and Beans, have much improv- 
ed, and it is likely they will prove full average crops. Peas are 
greatly injured by insects; and there is a great failure in the crop. 
Harvest has commenced with Poland Oats and Wheat, and will be 
general in ten days or a fortnight. 

Early-sown Swedes and Turnips were much eaten by the fly, which 
also attacked the later sown crops: the weather having lately been 
so favourable to vegetation, they are in a flourishing state. Fat 
Stock is rather declining in pfice,—Beef being now wurth about 8s. 
per stone, and Mutton 7d. per lib. There is nothing doing in Lean 
Stock. Pastures are good. Heavy Wool was sold about Midsum- 
mer at 35s. per tod of 28 lib., and has since advanced to 40s. and 
43s. Prices are now lower; and it is reported the clothing trade is 
dull. Fine Wool is not of much more value than the best Leicester 
_ hog fleeces. 

The Corn markets have fluctuated with the weather and the Lon- 
don Reports. A short time ago, the best Wheat sold at upwards of 
80s. ; now the price for such is 76s. per quarter; Rye 42s. to, 50s. 
Fine Barley is nominal ; inferior has advanced from 25s. to 32s. 
Oats for horse corn, weight 11 stones per sack, 26s. per quarter ; Fine 
and Heavy, for meal, 30s. per quarter. 

Hops are affected with filth and honey in a slight degree; but, 
from the strength of bine on clay and loamy ground, the crop there 
may be nearly an average one. The bine on black ground is short. 
—28th July. 

Letter from the East Riding of Yorkshire, 27th July. 

A LonG continuance of favourable weather has not only afforded 

means of getting work in a forward state, but has given every pro- 
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bability of an early harvest. Every species of grain will produce an 
abundance of straw ; from which we may suppose the corn will at 
least be an average, if not a great crop. 

Turnips have been much injured by the fly, but seem now to be 
getting ferward. Potatoes promise a full return, and Hay will be 
equally good and plentiful ; though the Clover was in general light, 

Sheep and Cattle have fattened well. The Pastures have been 
good, but now look rather brown and dry. ‘The markets for Live 
Stock have fluctuated much ; yet, on the whole, the prices have been 
far superior to what might have been expected, from the great dul- 
ness of the Corn trade, and the fallen state of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. The demand for Wool was considerable; but the present 
holders of it will experience a loss. The recent additional duty on 
Foreign Wool will afford a general benefit; and not, like that on 
Clover Seed, benefit one set of farmers just as much as it will injure 
another. The growth of Wool is confined to no part of Britain: 
but Clover Seed can only be successfully cultivated in particular 
districts. 

Early in the next Session, it is to be hoped the attention of Par- 
liament will be called to the Corn Laws; which, in their present 
state, are almost as i: jurious to the merchants as to the agriculturists. 

Salt has not been tried in this district as yet. either as a manure 
or condiment ; at least within the Reporter’s knowledge. Those who 
have made experiments, would extend the ben fit by publishing the 
result. 

Burning clay and other substances continues to gain ground, 
and is attended with the most beneficial effects. The rapid progress 
of this discovery must be gratifying to those who first introduced it 
in this country, and, with a truly patriotic feeling, communicated 
the advantages to the public, through the medium of the Farmer’s 
Magazine. 

Agriculture is yet at a very low ebb. The country is greatly dis- 
tressed ; but let us unite heart and hand to promote every improve- 
ment in the cultivation of our soil, aud in the laws, by which alone 
such improvements may be warranted by considerations of prudence. 
Our produce may be increased greatly, and will be increased, if we 
are protected from a depreciation in its value by the competition of 
untaxed corn. The real value of an article should be estimated by 
its ‘cust, and a small proportion beyond that cost for the repayment 
of industry. To thove that will see, nothing can be more plain than 
that this country has been blessed by Providence with a soil capable 
of maintaining its population, and a population sufficient to cultivate 

its soil. Surely 50,000/. might have been more advantageously em- 
ployed in the agricuiture of Britain, than in that of the Cape. The 
only advantage in emigration seems to be, an escape from the evils 
of Ministerial extravagance. 

Present prices— Bee!, 8s.; Lamb, 7s. 6d.; Mutton, 7s. per stone, 
sinking the offal. Wheat, 70s.; Beans, 50s.; Barley, 30s.; Oate, 


aseece 
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21s. per quarter Winchester, for prime samples. Wool from Is. to 
1s. 3d. per lib. 
Quarterly Report for Glamorganshire. 

I am apprehensive that the late rains will rather prove hurtful 
than beneficial to some of the heavy crops of Wheat with which our 
fields are at present loaded ; for, in many instances where the land 
was well fallowed and properly manured last season, the crops have 
been lodged for this last fortnight ; and in that case, we have every 
reason to fear that they will not yield so well to the bushel as they 
did last year. Some slight instances of the blight have been observ- 
ed, (upon the spring-sown Wheat, in particular that from the Cape 
of Good Hope), which does not seem to agree well with our soil. 
The Barley and Oat crops are very promising: I may venture to 
say, that there is at an average, all over the county, double the 
quantity of straw there was last season; but the harvest will be 
fully three weeks later. The weather during Hay harvest has not 
proved so hurtful to the crop as it has been tedious for the labourers ; 
but the most part of it is in the stack now. The crop is very heavy— 
in many places three tons an acre. 

Owing to the late rains, our Corn markets have got up rather more 
rapidly than was expected. Wheat, from 10s. 6d. to 1ls.; Barley, 
from 5s 6d. to 6s. $d.; Oats, 3s. 9d. to 4s. per Winchester bushel. 
The Butcher markets are—Beef, from 6}d. to 7}d.; Mutton, 7d. to 
83d. ; Lamb, 6d. to 64d. per lib. of 16 ounces. 

There is a great difference this year in the Wool market. Wool, 
that sold readily last year at 2s. per lib., will not bring more than 
ls. 4d. A large quantity has been sold at 13d. per lib. by those 
that were in want of ready money. Owing to the late alteration ir 
the horse-duty, several of the people engaged in manufactures aad 
public business, seem inclined to increase their number of horses, 
which it is thought wiil help to keep up their value. Cattle and 
Sheep markets seem to remain nearly stationary.—July 24th, 
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Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of May set in with dry, cold, east and north-east winds, 
which continued during the first week. The ground, in consequence, 
became so dry, that vegetation made little progress. The effects of 
this backward weather, were very visible on the young shoots of the 
Larch tree, which became quite brown, especially ou the side expos- 
ed to the east wind. About the middle of the month, west winds 
prevailed, with an increase of temperature, but the air was still dry 
till towards the end of the month, when the weather became cold 
and stormy. After the 27th, the thermometer sunk repeatedly to the 
freezing pcint, the hills were covered with snow, and vegetation was 
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severely checked. These cold nights were fatal to the Apple crops 
in almost every part of the country. At this period, however, Grain 
crops might be considered as further advanced than usual, owing to 
the mildness of the preceding month. 

The month of June was, upon the whole, rather backward, and in 
many respects different from the corresponding month of 1818. The 
thermometer never rose above 68, and though the air was always 
above 40 at a few feet from the ground, yet the surface was fre- 
quently covered with hoar frost. About the middle of the month, 
vegetation was rather vigorous, but became less so towards the end. 
It was obvious, after this period, that the Wheat crop was to be de- 
ficient in quantity, from the unusual smallness of the ear. 

With July a considerable change took place for the better. The 
temperature gradually increased till the 24th, when it reached its 
maximum, 74; and though it has not been so warm since, it has been 
pretty steady at an elevated temperature. A heavy shower, early 
in the month, followed by heat, produced a great change in the ap- 
pearance of the crops. At present however, rain is much wanted, 
as the filling process is going on but indifferently. On light soils 
grain is whitening with very little in the ear. The following is an 
abstract for the quarter. 


Number of | Number of Quantity of Mean Tempera- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. ture. 
May 19 12 1.238 49.9 
June 17 13 2.617 54.1 
July 2 7 1.256 59.0 
5.111 54.3 

Compared with last year, the mean temperature of the quarter is 
exactly two degrees lower ; and the quantity of rain three inches and 
about four-tenths less. The influence of rain, however, depends not 
so much upon the absolute quantity, as on the time at which it falls. 
The dry weather, therefore, has not yet been so severely felt, as it 
was in the month of June last year. 

The character of crops still depends partly on the weather to come. 
It is pretty certain, however, that Wheat will be below average in 
quantity, and, in many places, of inferior quality, owing to the small- 
ness of the ear, and the unusual prevalence of Rust and Smut. Bar- 
ley and Oats are a middling crop, but suffering for want of rain. 
Peas and Beans are very luxuriant in straw; but it is doubted whe- 
ther they will turn out a true crop. 

Wheat, of Jate, has been rather rising in value. Present prices in 
the Perth market are as follows—Wheat 34s. to 36s.; Barley 24s. to 
30s.; Oats 17s. to 2ls. Quartern Loaf, fine, 10}d.; coarse 7}d. 
Oatmeal, per peck, 1s. $3d.—2d August. 
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RESOLUTIONS of the Farmens of the County of Happincrtoy, 
on the Corn Laws. 


At a numerous and respectable Meeting of the Ovcupiers of Land, 
within the County of Haddington, held within the Town-house of 
Haddington, the 14th day of May 1819, to consider the existing 

. a 
Corn Laws. 


ADAM BOGUE, Esa. in the Chair ; 


Ir was Reso_vep UNANIMOUSLY, 


That the existing Corn Laws do not afford a sufficient protection 
to the Growers of Corn. 

That although this meeting are of opinion, that either an increase 
on the Importation prices, or a Duty on imported Corn, are necessary 
to afford proper protection, they will abstain from petitioning Parlia- 
ment at present, as there appears no prospect in this Session of ob- 
taining any alteration in these particulars. 

That it appears, however, to this Meeting, that great injustice is 
done to the Agricultural interest, by the present mode of taking the 
Averages for regulating the importation of Foreign Corn, from the 
erroneous principle on which these Averages are taken, and from the 
limitation thereof to twelve districts in England, while the existing 
Act was meant to protect every part of the United Kingdom. 

That this Meeting resolve, therefore, to present a Petition to the 
House of Commons, praying that the Averages for regulating the 
Importation of Foreign Corn may be ascertained in districts over the 
whole Empire, proportioned to the extent of cultivation, and on 
known and correct principles, and from real transactions. 


Unto the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 


Tur Humace Petition of the Undersigned Proprietors and Occu- 
piers of Land, within the County of Happincroy, 


SHeWeETH, 

Twat your Petitioners are extensively engaged in Agri+ 
culture; and, calculating u on the protecting prices, fixed by the Act 
55 G. II]. Cap. 26. S. 6. veing realized by them, before the Impor- 
tation of Foreign Corn was permitted, have entered into Leases, and 
expended large Capitals in the improvement of their Farms. 

In their expectations, however, your petitioners have been cruelly 
disappointed.— The average prices of Wheat in Scotland since De- 
cember last, as stated in the Gazette, have been constantly under 
Seventy Shillings per-Quarter, and, by the latest return, it is only 
Sixty-five Shillings and Eightpence per Quarter. 

Notwithstanding of this, and also of the Wheat raised by your Pe- 
titioners being of very fine quality, the importation of Foreign Cor: 
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under the Act has been immense, and they are now compelled to sell 
their grain much below the prices at which they can grow it. 

Your Petitioners have likewise felt, with equal regret and alarm, 
that the average prices for regulating the importation of Corn over 
the whole United Kingdom, which are only taken from twelve mari- 
time districts in England, have exceeded, by 15 per cent., the prices 
in Scotland. That it is unfair in principle, as well as contrary to the 
spirit of the existing Corn Laws, which were meant to protect the 
whole agricultural body, to regulate the importation rates by the 
averages of particular districts, especially as these averages appear 
to be determined upon erroneous principles, being generally about as 
high as the highest prices quoted for these articles at Mark Lane. 

Under such circumstances and established facts, your Petitioners 
most respectfully approach the Honourable House for protection and 
relief ; and in particular, as the whole Empire is so deeply interested 
in the formation of these average prices, your Petitioners entreat that 
the laws relative to the importation of Foreign Corn may be so ex- 
plained, as that the average prices for regulating importation be taken 
upon a known and a correct principle, from real transactions, over 
the whole United Kingdom, divided into districts proportioned to the 
cultivation. That, in adopting a measure of this kind, your peti- 
tioners conceive the intention of the last Corn Bill will only be ful- 
filled, and that protection afforded to them and others, without which 
the whole Agricultural interest must be most deeply distressed. 

May it therefore please the Honourable House, to take the 
case of your petitioners into serious consideration, and by 
causing the averages for regulating the Importation of Foreign 
Corn to be ascertained in districts over the whole Empire, 
proportioned to the extent of cultivation, and by a known and 
correct principle, and from real transactions,—or in any other 
manner which the Honourable House, in their wisdom, may 
devise, afford such protection to the Petitioners, as they con- 
ceive was intended by the 55 G. III. cap. 26., and as their 
distress loudly calls for. 

And your Petitioners shall ever pray, &c. &c. 


’ 


No. LXXX. will be published on the first Monday of November¢ 


. Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 





